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ABSTRACT 

This study was the first phase of a multiple phase 
project to generate Jcnowledge about the creation and rapid growth of 
information and referral (I&R) services in public libraries in the 
United States in the late 1960s and the 1970s. I&R service is defined 
as facilitating the linJc between a person with a need and the 
resources outside a library to meet that need. The study was 
implemented by administering two surveys. The nationwide survey 
polled one-twelfth of U.S. libraries about the extont of I&R services 
provided; sources of I&R innovation; and administrative factors. The 
focused survey polled all public libraries that provided I&R services 
about the becJcground of I&R; sources of I&R innovation; I&R services 
offered; service delivery and adminiscration; and evaluation of I&R 
services. The response rates of the two surveys were 43% and 66%, 
respectively. Analyses were based mainly on descriptive statistics. 
Following an executive summary, eight chapters provide: (1) an 
overview of I&R in public libraries; (2) a description of the two 
survey s and the response to them; (3) a discussion of the types of 
I&R services provided by the participating libraries; (4) a more 
detailed examination of the I&R services delivered in the libraries 
studied; (5) a description of the delivery systems used for I&R 
services; (6) an examination of various facets of the management of 
I&R services; (7) a discussion of the findings of the study and 
recommendations; and (8) a description of a half-day symposium on 
public library I&R that was delivered at the 1979 American Library 
Association conference in June 1979. Questionnaires and data from the 
two surveys are appended. (6 referen:es) (SD) 
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ABSTRACT 



The study reported here consists of Phase I of a multiple phase project 
to generate knowledge about the recent innovation of information and 
referral (liR) service in public libraries in the United States. Phase 
I consists of two interlocking surveys. In a Nationwide Survey, 1/12 of 
the nation's public libraries were polled on (1) the extent to which 
they provide liR service, (2) the source of the liR innovation, and (3) 
several administrative factors. In the Focussed Survey, all public 
libraries providing liR — identified through the Nationwide Surrey or 
through informal means such as professional knowledge networks and the 
literature ~ were polled. The purpose of the Focussed Survey was to 
gather data on the background of liR, the source of the liR innovation, 
I4R services offered, service delivery and administration, and evaluation 
of I4R. The response rates on the two surveys were 43J and 66Z, respectively. 
Analysis was based mainly on descri/>tive statistics. 

The findings are wide-ranging. Vi twed broadly, there was found to be 
considerable variability in what .ervices are offered as liR, how liR is 
viewed by the administration and staff, how liX activities are incorporated 
into the existing library organization, and how much effort — time and 
money — is expended on liR. There seems not to be a direct relationship 
between the size of a library and these variables. The responses permitted 
construction of a "high-profile" and a "low-profile" liR library, which 
is useful to represent the parameters within which American public 
library liR is operating. 

Phase II of the project, due for completion in late 1980, will consist 
of seven detailed case descriptions of liR in seven public libraries. 
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CHAPTER I 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



CHAPTER 11. I&R IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: OVERVIEW 

Information and referral service in libraries, or I&R, is broadly 
defined as: Facilitating He link between a person with a need and the 
service, activity, information or advice — that is, the resources — 
outside the library which can meet the need. 

Public librarians first showed substantial interet^t in I&R service in 
the late 1960 's, and I&R services in public libraries seemed to grow 
rapidly from that time. The growth of I&R services in libraries seems 
to have been spurred by aiany of the same factors that caused them to 
proliferate in non-library agencies ; a complex urban environment, a 
confusing array of helping services, and an increasingly large population 
of needy people. Other factors seemed to induce I&R in libraries in 
particular: librarians' skill and interest in collecting and organizing 
information; the relative constancy of library funding; long hours of 
opening; a generally neutral political stance; many dispersed branches; 
the library's reputation as a place to get informatiop; and the desire 
to play a more vital role in the community. 

The first major publ. library experiment in I&R, at Baltimore's Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, failed in 1974 after lour years of faltering effort. 
Detroit Public Library began developing its I&R service in 1971 and soon 
became the prototype for public library I&R. Between 1972 and 1975 the 
U.S. Office of Education, Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
provided partial funding for five large city libraries to offer t&r 
through their existing branches. Known as the Neighborhood Information 
Centers (NIC) Project, it appeared to drev considerable attention of the 
profession to the idea of I&R. 

While the literature on the topic public library I&R has swelled in 
the past ten years, there has existed to date no sound overview of 
developments in this area. The current study, Phase I of the Public 
Library Information and Referral Project, is designed to provide a broad 
overview of the state of I&R in public libraries. Phase I, reported 
here, consists of two major parts: identification of public libraries 
providing I&R; and a detailed survey of public library I&R practice. 
The overall goals of Phase I are: 

. To describe the incidence of I&R service in American 
public libraries, and the range of I&R services delivered. 

. To describe how I&R is delivered and administered 

. To identify the source of the I&R innovation 

. To describe "typical" configurations of public library I&R. 
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CHAPTER III. METHODOLOGY AND RESPONSE 

"^e^l? rd"l'J?^Je^nt'"L:pC::' " °"== "° ,uestlonnalres 
Nationwide Survey 

^s'lniro^T^R "LIlV 

iff ; Bowker's current computer listing. The resultlni! 

libraries, and several broad administrative features of I&R? 

After two follow-ups, the total useable response rate was 437 of i-h^ 

irx.T,ii\-^:' ^ - "uted tr:iL"o?'i2:ar, 

Focussed Survey 

The sample for the Focussed Survey consisted of two arouDs Th» 
sampie for the Focussed Survey, which totalled 419. 

approximately 80% of the sample! responses amounted to 
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Before analyzing data from the Focussed Survey, criteria were applied 
that served to identify "I&R providers," and only those libraries, 66% 
of the sample, were used in the analysis. 

Analysis 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was used for 
analysis. Emphasis was laid on descriptive statistics — primarily 
tabulations and cross-tabulation? • 



CHAPTER IV. THE OCCURRENCE OF I&R IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The first and major problem in studying I&R is defining it. At the date 
of the study, no widely accepted definition of I&R could be found in the 
literature of either library science or social services. Jnder a broad 
definition of I&R — facilitating the link between clients and resources 
they need outside the library — specific I&R services were defined. 
These services, divided into primary and secondary groups, served as a 
composite definition of I&R. Libraries in both the Nationwide and 
Focussed Samples were asked if each of the services were 

Provided regularly, as a standard service 

Not a standard service, but left up to the staff member 

Not provided at all 

In the planning stage. 

Primary Services, Nationwide 

The primary I&R services provided as a standard service by the Nationwide 
Sample libraries are 

Simple information-giving (68%) 
Complex information-giving (54%) 
Constructing a public resource file (43%) 
Referral (13%). 

The most liberal definition of an "l&R library" would be any library 
providing at least Simple Information-Giving; the most conservative 
definition, any library providing at least Referral. 

Almost 1/4 of the Nationwide respondents offer none of the primary I&R 
services. About 1/5 claim to offer 3 or 4. 

Secondary Services, Nationwide 

Secondary I&R services are provided as a standard service in the following 
frequencies: 



Advice about Resources or Resource-Seeking Strategy 51% 

Follow-up 10% 

Advocacy 15% 

Feedback . 5% 

Counselling 3% 

Transportation 2% 

Escort iz 
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It seems that libraries are more likely to provide I&R services that are 
close to their existing repertoire than they are to provide more alien 
I&R services. 

Support Services 

Libraries often support non-library I&R enterprises. The most common 
support services are: compiling a resource file that is distributed to 
non-library agencies for their l&R work; assisting another agency in 
setting up a resource file; and assisting ai.other agency in collecting 
data for the agency's resource file. Of the libraries th-^t indicated 
they provided no direct services tc clients, 20Z said they have engaged 
in one or more support functions. A substantial number of libraries 
that had performed no support functions indicated that they would be 
willing to do so if asked. 

Services Planned for the Future 

The only I&R service area in which substantial movement for the near 
future seems to be projected is the compilation of public resource 
files. 

Level of I&R Effort 

It is difficult to distinguish libraries that are "really" providing I&R 
from those that really" are not, primarily for reasons related to the 
definition and perception of I&R. Nonetheless in order to separate the 
I&R libraries from the "non-I&R libraries" in the Nationwide Sample so 
that the former could be included in the Focussed Sample, a set of 
criteria were applied to the Nationwide respondents. A Nationwide 
library was deemed "l&R library" if it (1) provides at least two of the 
primary I&R services as a standard service; and (2) prepares its own 
resource file; or has a distinct name for its I&R ser/ice; or has a 
separate I&R lin*> in the budget; or assigns at least 1/2 FTE staff 
member specifically to I&R; or has hired at least 1/2 FTE staff member 
eioecially for I&R. The 36% of the Nationwide respondents that met 
these criteria were considered l&R libraries and were included in the 
Focussed Sample. 

A simple test of validity of the criteria was applied to several libraries 
and the criteria appear to discriminate correctly about 4/5 of the 
time. 



CHAPTER V. THE NATURE OF PUBLIC LIBRARY I&R SERVICES 

In this chapter are explored in greater depth the actual I&R services 
delivered in the libraries studied. The findings are drawn primarily 
from the Focussed Survey. 
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The four primary I&R services are offered as a standard service by the 
following percentages of the liR-provldlng libraries: 

Simple Inforaatlon-Glving 81% 

Construct PubJic Resource File 74% 

Complex Information-Giving 61% 

Referral 17? 

None of the secondary I&R services is offered by as many as half of the 
respondents. Approximately 40Z of the libraries Help the Client Choose 
a Course of Action, The other secondary services — Evaluating Outside 
Resources, Follow^Up, Advocacy, Feedback for Social Planning, Counselling, 
Transportation, and Escort — arc offered by between 1% and 19Z of the 
respondents. It is suggested that this is so because these lesser- 
provided services often require new, deeper relationships with the 
client, or more active Involvement of the library staff in the community 
outside the library. 

Other I&R services offered by some libraries Include keeping lists of 
special individuals (translators, speakers, trr^.espersons, and others), 
keeping other lists (such as restaurant reviews, non-profit agencies in 
need o£ funds, and program ideas for clubs), publishing things (such as 
a directory of ccoiinunlty organizations) , and sponsoring various activities 
(such as tax counselling, I&R training, space for meetings). 

Many libraries of the Focussed Sample provide I&R support services to 
non-library agencies. These services Include 

. Helping compile a resource file that is distributed to or 
shared with non-library agencies. 

Assisting another agency in designing its own resource file 
. Assisting another ^-ency in collecting file data 

Convening meetings of the region's I&R providers 
. Working with another agency to seek I&R funding 

Publlshl.ig a joint newsletter, directory or other thing 

Conducting training sessions and workshops 

Providing space and facilities. 

Very few libraries plan to provide on a regular basis any of the I&R 
services that they are not now providing. 

Approximately half of the respondents could recall a specific starting 
date for I&R in their libraries. Of those, over 50% of the starts 
occurred in the years 1975-78. (Data collection was terminated in the 
summer of 1978.) 
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C::i-square analysis indicated that there is no apparent relationship 
between whether or not a ! ..brary provides I&R services and its (1) 
political jurisdiction (city/town, county, school district, multi- 
county, state, other), its (2) location (zip code), or its (3) total 
annual budget. 

CHAPTER VI. DELIVERY OF I&R SERVICES 
Staffing 

From the Nationwide Survey it was learned that the I&R libraries do not 
assign specific staff to I&R work in the overwhelming majority of cases. 
Also, rarely have new staff been hired for I&R. 

Ge;!erally, the same was found to be the case in the Focussfd Survey. 
Regular staff are used for I&R service in the majority of I&R libraries. 
It is far less common to find certain staff members assignad expressly 
to I&R work, and even ]ess common to find staff ap^.-'gned to only I&R 
work. Tie great majority of I&R workers have masters degreeTln library 
science. ' 

Most I&R workers have attended workshops, institutes, etc. related to 
I&R; some have had formal course work- Fewer - although nonetheless a 
surprisingly high proportion — have had formal education or training 
or experience, in social service work. 

The respondents most value in I&R workers (1) talents in interpersonal 
communication and (2) knowledge about the community. 

The libraries are about evenly divided as to how they accomplish the 
beh^d-the-scenes work associated with I&R: they tend either to designate 
particular staff to do it, distribute it among th«. regular staff, or 
distribute it among the staff who answer I&R questions. 

Integrat ion of I&R and Other Library Services 

In most libraries I&R activities are closely integrated with other 
activities. I&R staff tend also to do non-I&R things; the I&R service 
point is probably a point from which non-I&R service is also dispensed; 
I&R shares phone lines with other library activities. There are numerous 
diversions from this pattern, suggesting that in some libraries I&R is 
somewhat less integrated. To underscore non-integration in some libraries, 
there is an indication that a substantial number of libraries dispense 
I&R primarily in the main brai :h or in specially designated branches. 

Interagency Cooperation 

The relationship between the I&R library and rhe various agencies in the 
community is one that is potentially vital to the success of the library's 
I&R venture. ' 



There is a tendency for the respondents to feel that ageticies are rather 
accepting of the library as an I&R enterprise. 

There appears to be a moderate degree of libraries' working with non- 
library agencies on I&R matters. 

The respondents feel fairly strongly that there is a need to improve 
relationships between libraries and non-library agencies. 

The libraries have done a variety of work with other agencies, including 

. Helping compile a resource file for other agencies 

. Assisting in setting up a resource file 

. Assisting in collecting resource file data 

. Convening meetings of area I&R providers 

. Jointly seeking I&R funding 

. Publishing an I&R newsletter jointly. 



I&R Networks 

Approximately 1/4 of the Focussed Sample indicated that they participate 
in an I&R network. They tend not to regard the network as a major 
factor in their delivery of I&R service. 

The Resource File 

While it was assumed at the outset of the study that every I&R library 
would use a resource file in some form in the performance of I&R, this 
turned out not to be the case in a substantial, though small, number of 
libraries (18%). 

The resource files that are used occur in a variety of formats: index 
cards, printed or photocopied, computerized, microform, or combinations 
of these. The most popular form by far is index cards. 

The great majority of libraries compile or help cooipile their own 
resource file. The number of iten.^ (agencies, for instance) in the 
files range from 2 items to 45,000 items. One half of the files contain 
300 or fewer items. 

The most popular things to include in the resource file are the obvious: 
name, address, phone number, description of services or activities. The 
range of items that libraries do include in the file is quite broad, 
extending even to the history of the agency and terms of office and 
fttiquency of rotation of officers. 
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The resource file is most often updated once a year, or as the need to 
^Pdaunrinije!^-^"^^ ^""^^'^ Mo^e^lre'uent 

toT;rLvTiL":SaJiorL^i: r " "^^"^^^ °' "^"^^"^-^ ^^'^ - 

w.o-f ^f*^^!*^ information about resources is usually found in alp'ia- 

Js aJnhahlM 'n^ °J '^f^""^* ^Laon arrangement 

is alphabetically by subject. About half of the files are indexed in 
some way. 



CHAPTER MANAGEMENT OF I&R 

The Source of the I&R Innovation 



I^e. an infomll r f"" '° '"'P'" introduction of I&R 

a'^i.M informal assessment of the needs of the library'? client group- 

Lss if'?i:LiIl f T'"* experience wi?h ?&T* 

tS!M?^i; ? f experiences of non-library agencies- 

the library's own formal needs assessments; another library's f™i 
needs assessment; reports or articles not iied to a pecifL agency' or 
a directive from a person in authority, such as a boa?d memSer^' 

Of the respondents who could name a particular Hhrar rto 
The Place of I&R in the Library Or p ranization 

Overall, the Nationwide respondents felt that I&R is either aporoDriate 

or somewhat appropriate for public libraries to offer? ^PP^P'^iate 

be%r°I^?ili°i';L;^^;r'' ^^P^« considered I&R work to 

oe primarily information vork, as opposed co "social unrfc- tk^^^ 

people thought their profession.! s?^ffs. .1 .Zoll.Zl\nlTslUlZ 
more Incl.'ned to view ISR as "social work." siigntiy 

Whan forced to choose between the retention of ISR vs. traditional 

« "n'tirihe'!; irr''"' ^^^^^ « -ost "ftef » » :jig to 

^ffry^ris IndlcIHoir? \l.'T.U III ra""s7eSoin'" ^I'^r"'""' 
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The greatest number ot "overseers" of I&R service tend to occupy the 
second level in the library hierarchy; nonetheless, significant numbers 
of overseers are at the firsc (director) or third levels. 

Financing I&R Activities 

Very few libraries have separ;»te budget lines for I&R. The amount 
budgeted for these libraries ranges from $4 to $38,113 ^er year. 
Three-quarters of the libraries in the Focussed Sample indicated that 
money for on-going I&R came from their regular budgetary sources. Some 
libraries do receive at least partial on-going support for liR from 
outside sources such as state library agencies, the Office of Education, 
and United Way. Many libraries receive outside support in the form of 
free help, publicity and access to files, among others. 

Many libraries — although much fever than half — incurred start-up 
costs connected with liR. Most of these received money for start-up 
from outside sources such as the Office of Education, private foundations, 
state library agencies and United Way. Many of them received assistance 
other than money, such as access to another agency's files, training 
assistance, publicity, and volunteer help. 

Publicity 

Well over half the libraries in the Focussed Sample have publicized 
their I&R service — either publicizing I&R alone, or I&R along with 
other library services. The most popular media of publicity are news- 
papers, radio, flyers and brochures, posters and placards, and personal 
contact. Only two of the libraries supplied a separate budget figure 
for I&R publicity. 

The Major I4R Hurdles 

When asked what is the biggest problem in providing I&R service, the 
Focussed Sample replied with: staff resources and attitudes, the resource 
file, and public relations/outreach. Viewed more broadly, the single 
major problem seems to be staff or the money to hire staff, in ord. r to 
do a better job of I&R. 

Measurement of I&R Services and Activities 

Most of the Focussed Sample libraries do not keep records on I&R service. 
Fewer than half the lioraries collect even the "obvious" statistic of 
Number of Queries. This may be due to the difficulty in distinguishing 
I&R from traditional ref-^rence queries. 

The most recent annual totals of I&R queries, where reported, was distributed 
fairly evenly along a continuum ranging frow 13 (had just begun the 
service) to 24,000. One extreme instance of 163,^*00 was reported. 
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CHAPTER VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



There is a wide range of what is considered to be I&R, what services 
should be offered as I&R, how I&R is viewed by the administration and 
staff, how I&R activities are incorporated into the existing library 
organization, and how much effort is expended on the I&R venture. 

In Chapter VIII a "high-profile" and a "low profile" of public library 
I&R activity are presented, based on the study data. They represent the 
parameters within which public library I&R service is operating. The 
two profiles are intended to be composite pictures, rather than accurate 
profiles of any actual situation. 

Rec ommenda t io ns 

The variety of attitudes toward and approaches to I&R in public libraries 
that is evident from the data may indicate the need to improve communication 
on the subject in the profession. 

Since skill in dealing with people seems to be important in the performance 
of I&R work, library educators should address these skills at the level 
of basic professional education and continuing education. 

Financial and personnel support for I&R is the paramount problem encountered 
in delivering I&R. One feasible way to resolve the problem, from the 
point of view of I&R, is to reorder the priorities of the several library 
services in order to place I&R high in the priority listing. 

CHAPTER IX. S TiPOSIUM 

A symposium on public library I&R work, held at the Dallas conference of 
the American Library Association in June, 1979, provided an opportunity 
for the principal investigator to present the highlights of the current 
research. The full text of his speech was subsequently published in 
Library Journal (104:2035-2039). 
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CIUPTER II 



I&R IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: OVERVIEW 



To begin, let us establish a broad definition of information and referral: 

Facilitating the link between a person with a need 
aad the service, activity, information or advice 
outside the library which can meet the need. 

Hereafter, "service, activity, information or advice," shall be referred 
to as "resource" or "resources." I&R may consist of a live. Individualized 
response to a person's inquiry, and it ordinarily involves the development 
and maintenance of a resource file — a current list of resources and 
information pertinent to them. But, by some people's definitions, I&R 
may consist merely of a printed resource file with no live or online 
response to the individual client. As will be demonstrated in later 
chapters, there is some disagreement as to what I&R is and what activities 
are legitimate I&R activities. This disagreement is explicit in the 
writings on I&R and implicit in public library I&R practice. 

Since the appearance of the book by Alfred Kahn et al.. Neighborhood Information 

Centers; A Stidy and Po me Proposals in 1964 [1], interest in estabilshlng 

I&R service hat: grow^i rapidly. As part of this interest, there has been 

a concern in man^ quarters to create a switching center that can link an 

individual, whatever his need, with an appropriate resource. Existing 

agencies have sometimes taken on this function ~ for example, the 

health and welfare councils in many cities. Occasionally the gap has 

been fji led by a new agency, such as Search in Los Angeles, the Model 

Cities Community Information Center in Philadelphia, or Operation Communications 

in Wilmington. Increasingly, public libraries have stepped in. 

THE GROWTH OF I&R IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The birth of information and referral services (I&R) in public li- 
braries is clouded. The true parents are not known and t^e site of its 
Tirst appearance cannot be ascertained. In fact, it is likely that 
public library I&R was being conceived by many people in different 
places at about the same time, the late 1960 's. The first major pre- 
sentation of the fledgling service began in 1970 at Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore. It was called the Public Information Center, and 
it was not very healthy. After four year of faltering activity, it was 
recalled, eventually to resurface in a new form in the same library. 

In the meantime — partly due to the independent "invention" of the I&R 
idea elsewhere, and partly due to what that ill-fated first experiment 
at Enoch Pratt contributed to the field's understanding of I&R — a few 
other public libraries had initiated their own I&R services. 

Before moving furthe* with the development of I&R services in public 
libraries, let us step back and consider the development of I&R in the 
social service sector. 
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I&R Outside Public Libraries; \n Impressionistic Backdrop 

Although liR services were known to exist in the United States before 
1900, they were few, and they proliferated slowly until the end of World 
War II. In the period after the War, American cities were growing very 
rapidly. The country was set on a course of becoming an overwhelmingly 
urban country, in place of the fairly even mix of rural and urban that 
it once was. Masses of people left the farm to take up life in the 
city. Many of these were variously deprived: they lacked marketable job 
skills, they lacked knowledge about survival in an urban environment, or 
they were poor. 

Many sociologists, psychologists and historians have told the story of 
how urban areas became larger and more densely populated, atd society 
became more complex. Compared to the way things had been, urban life 
after World War II was a maze of agencies, individuals, opportunities 
and constraints. It became clear to those who studied the urban environ- 
ment that many citizens were not successful in finding their way through 
the maze to the things they needed. 

liR began to grow, to help people negotiate the maze. It began small 
usually. It often started as a byproduct of some other service. For 
instance, an employment agency might have begun providing referral to 
other agencies for clients who came to the employment agency by mistake. 
liR begun in this way was dedicated to a limited sphere of activity 
(such as information about employment or drug abuse or Roman Catholicism) 
or to a limited target group (such as battered wives or youth). An 
occasional agency sprang up with I&R as its primary mission; but this 
did not occur in nearly the numbers as the agencies that provided community 
information as very secondary to some other overriding mission. And 
even when I&R has been an agency's primary mission, the tendency has 
been, quite naturally, for the information dispensed to focus on a 
particular area or target group, whether small or large. Thus, a givp/a 
I&R agency might concentrate on drug-related problems, or on matter-i 
related to the aging population. 

No matter what the speciality, or how broad it was, a given I&R service 
invariably left large sectors of useful information — and certain 
clients — untouched. We could speculate that somewhere, sometime the 
many fragmented I&R services available in a particular community, by a 
stroke of good luck, would have covered collectively the whole range of 
I&R needed by all members of the community. However, it is doubtful 
that this has ever been the case, through accident; and to date there 
seem to have been few attempts to plan or coordinate the fragmented I&R 
services in a community so as tc respond to the complete range of the 
citizen's I&R needs* 

Perhaps because of being often -^11 and usually fragmented, the great 
majority of American community I&R information services seem not to be 
widely known to the general public. This may be because the bulk of the 
services are aimed at deprived persons or persons in trouble of one sort 
or another, and very few I&R services have been developed that can re- 
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spond to the "average" person who is not in trouble, who does not have a 
grievous problem, but who does have a need ~ a question about how to 
get something or do something or find out about something ~ stereo- 
typically afflictions of people low on the socio-economic scale — has 
stigmatized I&R to the point that, even if the service is known about, 
the individual is likely to be reluctant to turn to it. 

Another feature of most I&R services hosted by a service agency is that 
the primary orientation of their staff is not toward collecting and 
organizing things. Their orientation mainly is toward alleviating the 
trouble of the client through some kind of intervention. While this is 
a necessary attitude in I&R workv it may not be sufficient. It may re- 
sult in files that are mysterious to a new worker, in outdated, uneven 
coverage of resources needed by the client group, in limited access to 
information in the files and in over-relience on resources familiar to 
the I&R staff. 

I&R services have been poorly funded and transitory. With few exceptions, 
and most of those in the past decade, they have operated on a shoestring 
cr less; and their existence has hung precariously on "soft" money, 
money that does not come from a steady source. In many cases, a major 
share of the staff's effort has been devoted to finding the wherewithal 
to continue for another year. Frequent failure to capture funding has 
meant frequent lapses in continuity in I&R programs and, often, termi- 
nation of them. 

The Role of the Public Library 

It seems that because of these general conditions of I&R services — 
fragmentation, stigmatization, orientation toward serious problems and the 
deprived classes, transitoriness, lack of public protnin«nc«, and absence 
of concern for organizing and retrieving information — some people in 
the public library world began speculating about libraries' becoming 
involved. In addition to the above set of stimuli some saw the public 
library as an appropriate setting because of its long hours of opening; 
many dispersed branches; relative political neutrality; rather stable 
funding; reputation as a place to get information. Other stimili were 
the facts that many librarians have for years been wanting to become 
more vital to their communities, and they had been seeking ways to 
capture a larger share of the booming business of providing information 
to the public. 

In 1966 a significant boost to I&R was provided by Alfred Kahn and his 
colleagues [1] when they published their report on the British Citizens 
Advice Bureaus (CAB's). In brief, the book analyzed the structure and 
activities of the CAE's, noted the lack of anything similar in the 
United States, and proposed alternative means for the United States to 
achieve roughly the same end. The few librarians who read it in the 
1960 's noted sadly that Kahn did not mention libraries as possible sites 
for I&R. Perhaps it was this lack of notice by the social service pro- 
fessions that spurred some librarians to action. At any rate, in the 
late sixties a few began discussing informally the library's possible 
role in I&R. 
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In 1968 the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, working with the 
library school at the University of Maryland, began exploring an ex- 
perimental I&R service. [2] In 1970 the experiment, called the Public 
Information Center (PIC), began. In this first venture into I&R terri- 
tory, mistakes were made. PIC was isolated from other reference and 
information activities of the library; it was even somewhat hidden from 
the public in a corner of the main library's massive central hall; it 
was accessible almost exclusively in person; there was little publicity 
of it; staff was inadequate in numbers; and the upper administration 
provided little emotional support for the venture. 

After four years of faltering service, PIC closed down. Yet it had 
great value in the I&R movement, by virtue of its publicity and the 
perceptive analysis and reporting of its shortcomings. 

In early 1971 Detroit Public Library began assembling files and training 
staff for its newly conceived TIP (The InformationPlace) service. The 
administrators of the library — faced with massive budget cuts, as were 
all departments of the beleaguered city — saw community information as 
a possible means of increasing the Library's impact on the citizenry and 
on the city fathers and the purse-stringa they held. 

Detroit's approach was quite different from Enoch Pratt's. TIP was 
endorsed con^:inuously by the upper ranks of administration as the first 
priority service for the forseeable future. All staff were trained in 
giving and collecting community information. TIP service was Integrated 
with the regular libtary services. Perhaps most important, a massive 
publicity campaign, worth about $300,000 in 1970 dollars, was donated to 
TIP by a professional advertising agency. These characteristics led to 
a successful innovation: at the end of three years, the library was 
taking in about 100,000 new queries per year. Detroit quickly became 
the prototype of public library l&R service. 

As Detroit was developing its TIP program the University of Illinois in 
1971 convened an open conference on I&R service and public libraries 
It seems to have been the first time the topic was dealt with formally 
and on a nationwide basis. The focal question was: "Is I&R library 
work social work"? The question was not answered there; but the occurrence 
of a national aebate on the issue and the resulting published papers 
tueled the growing movement. 

Between the years 1972 and 1975 the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Resources, U.S. Office of Education, provided partial funding for five 
large city 111 raries to offer l&R through their existing branches. 
Known as the Neighborhood Information Centers Project, it appeare-* co 
draw additional attention of the library profession to the idea of I&R, 
through professional literature and conferences. The most recent full 
evaluation of that project was produced by Childers in 1975. [3] 

WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT PUBLIC LIBRARY I&R? 

I&R seems to be a major growth area in public librarianship today. As 
evidenced by published discussions - well beyond 100, including several 
books — and by the number of libraries claiming to be involved in 
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I&R — 296 were Identified before this study began — it is clear that 
the public library profession is bringing substantial thought and effort 
to bear on this new venture. Many librarians and library authorities 
are having to make decisions related to I&R service. Invariably the 
first attempts at making decisions uncover the depth and breadth of 
ignorance on the topic — ignorance, for instance, about the role of 
public libraries in I&R, about managing I&R in a library environment, 
about appropriate skills and training , about the performance of libraries 
where I&R has been tried, about the impact of library-based I&R on the 
client group, and about how library-based I&R coii?)ares with non-library I&R . 

Overall, questions related to I&R in public libraries fall into two 
categories: philosophical , concerning the proper role of the public 
library in information collection and dissemination; and practical , con- 
cerning methods of management, resources required, necessary skills and 
orientations, desirable sites, needs of the client group, potential 
impact, and other uiatters. Answers to such questions promise to improve 
the quality of decisions concerning local library practice, professional 
philosophy and policy, and the nature of formal and informal education 
for the library/information profession, The research reported here has 
concentrated on the practical questions related to I&R and public libraries, 
rather than the phiosophical questions. 

A few earlier efforts have been made to answer the questions above. All 
of them attempted to consider both the user impact and the administrative 
elements of public library I&R. The Franklin and Summers [5] Childers[3] 
studied exclusively cities of the Neighborhood Information Centers 
Project. Yin, Kenney, and Possner[4] studied five cities, two of which 
were NIC sites. 

Due to severe limitations of time and money, the scope of the studies 
was limited, and samples for some of the surveying were too small, by 
necessity. While the studies did raise important que^stions and advance 
some intriguing speculations — especially about the KIC Project — they 
left unanswered a number of questions about the precise I&R services 
that libraries offer, the kinds of queries received, the importance of 
the resource file in responding to queries, the management of I&R, modes 
of service delivery, the impact of I&R on other library services, the 
source of the I&R innovation, the quality of I&R service, and costs of 
I&R service — to name a few. Moreover, while the earlier studies shed 
light on a handful of public library I&R operations, they did not paint 
an accurate picture of public library I&R across the country. 



A COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC LIBRARY I&R INQUIRY 

In order to increase our knowledge of public library I&R and thereby 
improve the quality of decision-making at the local, state, regional and 
national levels, a number of investigations would be required. Below is 
the outline of Public Library I&R Comprehensive Inquiry. Phase I is the 
study reported here. In all, the four phases are intended to provide a 
full description of public library I&R practice in the United States, 
the impact of that practice on client groups, and the relationship of 
public library I&R to non-library I&R. Phase IV is a con5)lementary 
phase to develop a training program appropriate for public library I&R 
service personnel. 
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Phase 1. Study of Public Library I&R. Purpose: To detP-rmJne the extent 
of public library I&R services in the United States, the nature of I&R 
practice, and the factors that stimulated the I&R innovation in public 
libraries. 

Phase Ila. On-Site Investigation. Purpose: To determine the covert 
and overt costs of I&R (including start-up and continuation), commitment 
of staff to I&R, resource file structure and maintenance, range and fre- 
quency of inquiries, and the integration of I&R with other library 
services. 

Phase lib. User Survey. Purpose: To determine demographics of I&R 
users vis-a-vis users of other library services, and user satisfaction 
with the I&R service vis-a-vis other library services. Special attention 
should be paid to the service's impact on disadvantaged groups. 

Phase III. Study of Library and Non-Library I&R. Purpose: To put the 
public library I&R experience into the context of the total environment 
by comparing the services offered, clients served, questions answered, 
and assistance provided by public library vis-a-vis other I&R services. 
To investigate the political, interpersonal, and fiscal relationships 
among library-based and other I&R services. 

Phase IV. Training Program. Purpose: To develop a modular training 
program for professional librarians who seek either new skills or a new 
perspective in order to provide effective I&R service. 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY I&R INQUIRY: PHASE I 

Phase I, the study reported here, consists of two major parts: identi- 
fication of public libraries providing I&R; and a detailed survey of 
public library I&R service. The overall goals of the study are: 

. To describe the extent, or incidence, of I&R service in public 
libraries 

. To describe the range of I&R services in public libraries (what 
kinds of services are delivered) 

. To describe the variety of I&R service configurations in public 
public librari3S (how services are delivered) 

. To describe the ways in which public library I&R services are 
administered 

. To identify the stimuli of the I&R innovation in public libraries, 
with particular attention to the Neighborhood Information Centers project 
of the Office of Education, and 

. To the extent possible, to describe "typical" configurations of 
public library I&R service. 

The Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, U.S. Office of Education, 
awarded Drexel University the sum of $45,000 to execute the Phase 1 
study between January 1978 and July 1979. 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESPONSE 



The study is essentially two surveys, with these objectives: (a) to 
identify the occurrence of I&R in public libraries; and (b) to describe 
in some detail public library I&R service* Two different samples (described 
below) were drawn to achieve these objectives, and two different question- 
naires were developed and mailed to sample groups* 

NATIONWIDE SURVEY 

Several methods of arriving at a sample group of libraries were 
considered* It was important that the sample be drawn from as current a 
list of U*S* public libraries as possible* R*R* Bowker, Inc* was found 
to have the most current and comprehensive such list, containing 9362 
main public libraries (not branches) in 1978* The list is maintained in 
computer format and updated frequently and can generate random samples 
of public libraries* And the output can be in the form of mailing 
labels* It was decided that a systematic sample of one-ln-* twelve would 
yield a generous number of returns, adequate for nationwide validity* 
From a random start, the computer generated mailing labels for every 
12th library (8*3Z of the population)* The sample thus generated contained 
781 public libraries* After eliminating a number of libraries that were 
in fact other than main public libraries — such as hospital libraries, 
state libraries » special libraries for the blind and physically handicapped, 
prison libraries and veterans administration libraries, there remained 
746 libraries in the sample* 

The purpose of this questionnaire was to identify libraries that 
provide I&R services* Because I&R work is close to traditional reference 
work, criteria were developed to determine which libraries responding to 
the questionnaire provide I&R services* The questionnaire and criteria 
were pretested by mall once, on a sanq)le of nine practitioners* The 
questionnaire was revised in response to their comments, essentially to 
achieve greater clarity and to reduce the length of the questionnaire* 

It was then sent to the Advisory Group for comment, a final revision 
was made, and the questionnaire was finally mailed out along with a 
stamped return envelope* See Appendix A for the full questionnaire and 
tabulations of the data* Two mail follow*ups were designed to elicit a 
higher rate of return of the questionnaires (Appendix A). The first 
follow-up was a reminder to return the questionnaire as soon as possible 
and an invitation to send for a replacement if the questionnaire had 
been misplaced* The second follow-up consisted of a fresh copy of the 
questionnaire and a cover letter urging compliance* In order to achieve 
a high return rate, what were thought to be eye-catching graphics were 
employed in the cover letters and the questionnaire itself. Further 
inducements were added: each respondent was offered (1) a short summary 
of the final report and (2) a chance to participate in a small-stakes 
raffle* 

After the two follow-ups, the total response rate was 46.4% of the 
sample* Most of the responses — 43% of the sample — were use.ible* Cross- 
tabulations were performed on zip code and library budget, against 
response/non-response* There was found to be no association between 
non-response and either zip code or budget. Thus we might conclude 
that self-selection among the respondents occured equally in libraries 
of all budget sizes, and in all parts of the country* 
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FOCUSSED SURVEY 



nrovld^ni r P'^oportion of libraries that claim to be 

abouJ JhL t"^"^ ""J considerable detailed information 

about them. To ensure that there would be enough libraries responding 
iLTrl "iT°f,l, Tt^^^^ questionnaire, we queried both those ul pro- 
viders identified by way the of the Nationwide Sur^and any other I&R 

1T/Itl .t f he Focusjed Sample . the recipients of the major'questionnaire 
and the sample from which the major data for this study are drawn. 

th. tI^^^^"^ ^ff ^° separate tentatively the I&R providers from 
Ubr^JL« Nationwide respondents, to determine which 

Jtfft^ nt. questionnaire. In Chapter IV the 

Herflt^tn "^^h "^'^^"S this distinction are discussed. 

nrnviiL . '° ^^^^ "^^"i^ fo^ inclusion in the I&R 

llZt V . "k" '^^"^^^'^ily arbitrary. They were considered by the 
study team to be generous enough so we would err on the side of being 
over-inclusive. The criteria applied were these: 

The library must provide at least two of the primary I&R services.* 

Simple Information-Giving 
Complex Information-Giving 
Referral 

Conotruct Public Resource File 

and th^. library must meet at least one administrative criterion: 

Prepare its own resource file 
Have a distinct name for I&R 
Have a separate budget line for IGR 
Assign at least k staff to I&R 
Hire at least H staff for I&R 

One hundred sixteen (116) libraries, or 36%. of the Nationwide respondents 
met these tentative criteria. icoHuimcuLs 

„.rp P'^oviders identified by way of the Nationwide Questionnaire 

were augmented with a list of libraries "known" to be providing l&R The 
intention in compiling this list was to identify as best we could the 
population of public libraries most likely to be providing I&R currently 
In research parlance it would be called a reputational sample or" mo^e 

tSl lAforSfr^^^^^ii^- ^^•'^"i-^ this'pop"ation. 

n^Mo knowledge network of groups and persons associated with 

^J^Ji i.K """^ '^PP^'^' advisors to the study, the heads of 

th^Al iancI'J'rf'"''.?'"" f ^"^'^^^ ^^•'^"5^ Association and 
the Alliance of Information and Referral Services; and the personal 

in^Ld'lirr'?."' professional 
tn M!n^f ?co^?g ^^^"^^"^y and American Libraries, were scanned 

ideiSlei^n'thls';:;:^^- ^--^-^ ninety (290) libraries were 

*The services are explained in Chapter IV. 
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A small number of libraries identified as I&R providers in the 
Nationwide Survey also fell into the reputational list. This overlap 
group numbered 13, or 11% of all the I&R providers in the nationwide 
sample. Clearly, the reputational list alone would not have yielded a 
complete list of the nation's I&R libraries. 

The reputational list and the I&R providers identified from the 
Nationwide Survey were combined to form the sample for the Focussed 
Survey, the detailed inquiry into I&R practices. The sample totalled 
419. 

Our uncertainty about the number of libraries actually practicing 
I&R drove us to employ the sanq)ling method of the Focussed Survey. 
While the method did succeed in giving us a reasonably large group of 
libraries to work with, it does not, of course, provide data from which 
we can generalize nationally with confidence. Strictly speaking, the 
findings of the Focussed Survey apply only to the Focussed Sanqple. 

The Focussed Questionnaire was developed to elicit data on I&R 
services related to the following points: general background, services 
offered, delivery of I&R services, administrative features, and evaluation 
of I&R services and activities. The questionnaire consisted mainly of 
close-tended question, with a few open-ended questions. It was pretested 
on the Advisory Group and a selected group of nine others in the field 
of public library practice. After adjustments had been made in the 
order, wording and layout of the questionnaire it was sent to all 419 
libraries in the Focussed Sample. An exhortative letter was eventually 
sent out to non-respondents, followed after about three weaks by another 
letter and a fresh copy of the questionnaire. (Appendix B>. 

At the time the data were committed to punched cards, tne useable 
responses numbered 337, or 80% of the sample. The unuseable responses 
were fewer than 1% of the sample. 

Before analyzing the data from the Focussed Survey, the responses 
were weeded in the same way that the I&R providers were identified in 
the Nationwide Survey. Inasmuch as we were not certain that all the 
respondents in the Focussed Sample — particularly those in the re- 
putational subgroup — were bona fide "I&R providers, we again applied 
criteria that would serve to set "providers" apart from "non-providers." 
This time, however, we added as a possible "administrative indicator" 
the criterion of having a resource file of more than 50 items. In the 
Focussed Survey, analysis was performed only on the "I&R providers." 
After narrowing the Focussed responses by the ;:riteria, the 3i7 useable 
responses were reduced to 275. This represents 66% of the Focussed 
sample and 32% of the useable responses. 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was used for 
computer analysis of the data collected. The study was conceived as 
primarily a descriptive study. Therefore, the major calculations performed 
were simple frequencies and cross-tabulations. Chi-squares and appropriate 
measures of association were run on selected variables. 
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Due to an oversight in collating the Focussed Survey iistrument, two parts 
of question 15, a question about the adoption of I&R, were omitted from 
the instrument. In subsequent analyses on the topic of innovation, only 
data Lrom the Nationwide Survey were used. 

Moreover, question 26, on the number of staff assigned expressly to I&R 
work, contains wording ambiguities that makes the count of masters and 
library science degree-holders unreliable. The data on degrees held were 
interpreted, where interpretation was necessary, to the smallest number 
of whole persons. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE OCCURRENCE OF i&R IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



In trying to study I&R in public libraries, it was necessary to face a 
problem f unda^aental to the whole field of I&R: what Js information and 
referral? For several years prior to the study it was obvious that the 
field of library practice harbored several different definitions of I&R. 
Looking outside library service for a firm definition, it was clear that 
no other profession had arrived at a generally acceptable definition, 
either. Even Kahn's superb attempt in the mid-sixties has been so 
revised and elaborated by various parties that it could not be considered 
standard. (1) 

For this study, then, the first and major task was to settle on the 
"best" definition of liR. As well as being "best" in terms of defining 
the philosophy of liR, it had to be clear enough to ha^^e meaning to 
library staff — both initiates in I&R and newcomers. And the definition 
had to be precise enough to distiguish I&R from the traditional reference 
service that has taken place in moat public libraries for many decades. 

Experience outside this study underscored the importance of the question 
"What is I&R?" Through discussions with librarians in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, it became evident that many of the problems in 
initiating and implementing I&R are tied to the lack of consensus on a 
definition of I4R. Many librarians, on first encountering liR, exaggerate 
the place of personal counselling and case work as activities of liR 
workers. Some I4R workers who are attached to social service agencies 
may see the "mere" act of giving Information as something considerably 
less than I4R. Some I4R workers view the production of a published 
resource file as a legitimate I4R function; others disagree heartily and 
insist that I4R can only be delivered "on-line," either person-to-person 
or machine-to-person. In introducing I&R as a library activity for the 
first time, erroneous or mythical conceptions of what I&R is seem to 
have nourished resistance to the innovation on the part of librarians 
and to swell the fear on the part of non-librarian I&R workers that 
librarians will capture all the I&R clients. 

Given these understandings, an early objective was to cull the available 
definitions of I4R and invent our own — one that defined the possible 
functions of I4R exclusively separately and in terms that would allow li- 
brarians to distinguish I&R activities from traditional reference activities. A 
broad definition was adopted: facilitating the link between clients and 
resources they need outside the library . Under that, specific I&R 
activities were isolated and defined. The specific activities served as 
a composite definition of I&R for both the Nationwide and Focussed 
Surveys. The activities were divided into two groups. First, the four 
primary activities were: Simple Information-Giving, Complex Information- 
Giving, Referral, and Constructing a Public Resource File.* The activities 
were defined on the questionnaires in this way: 



* The concepts of simple and complex information-giving are drawn from the 
* work of the Alliance of Information and Referral Services. See Corazon 

Esteva-Doyle. [Memo to] "Agencies eligible for inclusion in the National 
Q Directory of Information and Referral Services in the United States anJ 

fDir Canada ." pEoenix: Alliance of Information and Referral Services, Inc., 

^ ^ i ^ml l l^ m iM October 15 1 1977. ^ 



Siiple Information-Giving 



*Co^z^iex Information-Giving 



Referral 



Constructing a PubUc 
Resource File 



When appropriate, does the staff 
provide the inquirer with the 
aaked-for infortaation on outside 
resources, such as phone numbers, 
addresses, contact persons, etc., 
without further probing? 

Does the staff give the same information 
as above, after probing to determici the 
inquirer's real underlying need? 

Does the staff actively help the public 
make contact with an outside resource , 
by making an appointment, calling an 
<igency, etc.? 

Does the library construct a file or directc .7 
connaiiJ.ng outside resources? And is 
that file made available for the inquirer 
to consult him/herself? 



Resource refers to any organizatioti or individual outside the library 
that is not another library and that has the potential of providing 
services, activities, advice or information that a client might need. 

A number of "secondary" I&R activities were also identified. For the 
Natiomride Sample, there were seven. For the Focussed Sample the first 
of the seven was divided, to give a total of eight. On the questionnaire 
that went out to the Focussed Sample, the eight activities were: 



. Evaluation of Resources 
(combined in the Nationwide 
Pample with Planning Stra- 
tegy as "Advice About Re- 
sources or Strategy") 

. Planning Strategy 
. Follow-up 

. Advocacy 

Feedback 



Provide evaluations of the outside 
resources that are available. 



Help the ina» ^.re*. ♦os? a course 
of action \c reach needed resources. 

Make sure the inquirer has reached 
the proper outside resource, or has 
gotten proper help. 

Work to overcome obstacles that the 
inquirer encounters in trying to secure 
help from outside resource agencies. 

From the injights or data acquired 
through I&R services, provide fornu 1 
feedback on social service needs to 
politicians, planners, social agencies, 
etc. 
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Counsel Ixag 



Help the client work out personal 
problems (without necessarily using 
outside resources); requires deep 
probing of a complex personal situation 
such as alcoholism, emotional crises, 
family disputes, etc. 



Transportation 



Provide — not simply arrange for — 
transportation for the client to outside 
resources. 



Escort 



Provide — not simply arrange for — 
someone to accompany an inquirer to out- 
side resources. 



Fr.-^m previous studies it waj known that some libraries have consid, '•ed 
particular kinds of progra n activity to be I&R — such as a workshop on 
filing income tax returns, a demonstration of educational toys, or a 
program on social security benefits. While such programs have potential 
benefit for the client group, they do not, per se, fall within the I&R 
goal of "linking" as stated above. 

Libraries were asked which of the I&R activities listed above was 
. Regularly provided as a standard service, 
. Not a standard service, but left up to the staff member, 
. Not provided at all, or 
• In a planning stage. 

This helped establish the degree to which the various I&R activities 
were current, bona fide services of the library. 



PRIMARY I&R SERVICES, NATIONWIDE (q 2,3)* 

Of the four "primary" I&R services. Simple and Complex Information 
Giving are offered as a standard service by over half the libraries 
responding in the Nationwide Survey. Constructing a Public Resource 
File runs a strong third, and Referral is last. 



Not Net a Routine Standard 

Provided (%) Service (%) Service (%) 

Simple Information-Giving 4 28 68 

Complex Information-Giving 9 37 54 

Referral 34 53 13 

Construct Public Resource 33 13 43 
File 

Table 1. Availability of Primary I&R Service^, Nationwide Sample 

*Refers the number of the relevant question on the Nationwide instrument 
^ (q) and the Focussed Sample instrument (Q) . 



Referral, it appears, is provided quite frequently at the discretion of 
the individual staff member (53Z) and only infrequently (13%) as a 
standard library service. 

It is not surprising that Simple and Complex Information-Giving and Con- 
structing a Public Resource File predominate as standard services. 
After all, they are closely related to traditional library reference 
service and would not require radically new skills or orientation to 
implement. Referral, on the other hand, could requxre an extensively 
altered relationship with the client (closer, more personal) and with 
the world of social services (greater awareness, assertiveness, external 
orientation). By adhering to the less radical I&R activities libraries 
are better able to preserve their existing role — or, negatively, avoid 
the social and internal displacement that would accompany a major innovation. 
The client group does not need to be re-educated to a new role of the 
library? and non-library liP agencies can continue to see the library as 
a di^seminatior of factual information and not as a coippeting counselling, 
advising or social service agency. Maybe most important, the library 
staff can do those things that they feel prepared to do by virtue of 
their education, experience and predispositions. 

A major problem in distinguishing I&R activities from traditional reference 
activities is that some of thp.m seem to be essentially the same. Simple 
and Complex Information-Giving, and Constructing a Public Resource File 
are three cases in point. Many librarians will argue that they have 
always given out information on outside resources when asked, have 
always probed for the client's underlying need when appropriate, and 
have always kept a little file box in the reference desk with the names 
and addresses of some local community organizations in it. Of the four 
"primary" activities, the one that provides the clearest indication of 
bona fide I&R activity is Referral. It is probably safe to conclude 
that those libraries providing Referral as a standard service (13%) 
actually have some level of "l&R" service. Among the remainder ~ 
libraries claiming to provide at least one of the other primary services 
as a standard service — it is safest to assume for the moment that some 
of them are indeed engaging in a "serious" I&R effort, while others are 
simply describing a reference service that has been part of their library 
operation at a low level for many years. Again, this is a problem in 
definition. The nature o '^"^fem can be imagined in considering 

the relationship among the three xe\. - rf service provision: 

. Not provided 

Not a routine service 
. Standard service. 

The distinctions among these three levels of provision are cloudy. We 
can be sure that dif f eretiation among them depends to a large extent on 
the individi:,,! filling out the questionnaire. Therefore we can expect 
to acheive a rather rou^^h Impression of the level of service provision. 
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The aiost problematic relationship is between Not a Routine Service and 
Standard Service. From personal and empirical evidence, it is known 
that there is considerable discrepancy among staff members, even in the 
same organization, as to which services are or are not provided and what 
the staff's responsibilities are. In filling out a questionnaire, then, 
we must expect the differentiation between "do provide" and "don't 
provid " to be subject to interpretation. 

We have assumed, however, that the questions do elicit data that are 
adequate for approximate impressions. Only those services that ar^ 
described as Standard Service are considered to be offered at a bona 
fide level. While a service may be provided irregularly, at the whim of 
the staff member (Not a Routine Service), that service is not viewed in 
this study to be bona fide. The major example among the primiiry group 
of services is Referral, which is claimed as a non-routine service by 
over half the Nationwide Sample, but as a standard service by only 13Z. 
For this study, only those 13Z of the libraries in the Nationwide Sample 
are viewed as offering Referral. 

Almost one quarter of the Nationwide respondents said they offered none 
of the primary services as a Standard Service. That is, 24Z of the 
Nationwide Sample indicated they had no vestige of I&R service. At the 
other extreme, 21Z claimed to provide three or four of the primary 
services. This 21% might be considered a solid core of public library 
I&R piTOviders, offering more than Simple and Complex Information. The 
level of effort in providing I&R, which will at the same time sharpen 
and complicate our understanding of who is and who is not doing I&R, 
ill be discussed in later pages. 

Number of Primary Libraries 
Services Offering (% ) 

0 24% 

1 21 

2 35 

3 or 4 21 



Table 2. Number of Primary Services Offered, Nationwide Sample 



SECONDARY I&R SERVICES, NATIONWIDE (q 4) 

As mentioned above, the questionnaire that went to the Nationwide Sample 
asked about the provision of seven distinct secondary services — that 
is, services that facilitate or refine the primary services. The secondary 
services, like the primary ones, were considered to support the over- 
arching goal of I&R, linking individuals with the resources they need. 
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Not Not a Routine Standard 

Provided (%) Service (%) Service 



Aclvi.ce Aboii^ Rf^anii'TPPQ nir 


fly 


41^ 


51% 


Follow— Uo 




51 


10 


w ^ a ^ Jr 




45 


16 


Feedback 


69 


25 


6 


Counselling 


72 


25 


3 


Transportation 


94 


4 


2 


Escort 


93 


7 


1 



Table 3. Availability of Secondary I&R Services, Nationwide Sample. 



Except for Advice About Resources or Strategy, the number of secondary 
services claimed by the responding libraries drops sharply from the 
number of primary services. There is a pattern to this. Notice that 
those activities that are externally oriented and require reaching 
beyond th?- library wail^ — such as Follow-Up, Advocacy, Feedback, 
Transportation, and Escort — are rarely checked as standard services. 
In addition. Counselling, the service that demands an intensive inter- 
action with the client, an interaction that is foreign to the training, 
work and expectations of many library professionals, is rarely checked. 
In the case of both primary and secondary I&R services, it could be 
concluded that libraries at the moment are far more likely to elect I&R 
services close to their existing repertoire than they are to elect more 
alien services. Not a surprising conclusion. But it does cause us to 
wonder how far the profession has come in adopting the I&R innovation 
and to what extent I&R in libraries is a substantial innovation rather 
than a minor revision of existing practice? 



SUPPORT SERVICES (q 10, 11) 

Many libraries support other I&R organizations. Some libraries provide 
such support in lieu of direct service to clients; others fulfill a 
support function in addition to direct service. Respondents were asked 
to indicate, Yes or No, if their libraries had supplied any the 
following services to other organizations. They were then asked if they 
would probably be willing to do so, if asked. 
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Work with Other Agencies Would be 

Have done willing 

Compile a resource file that Is distributed 9% 41% 
to non-library agencies for their I&R work 

Atssist another agency In setting up resource file 18 58 
Assist another agency in collecting data for 

resource file 28 57 

Convene meetings of I&R providers in your region 9 27 
Work with other agency in seeking funding for 

IfcR 6 23 

Other 10 3 

Table 4. Support Services, Nationwide Sample. 



Of those libraries that indicated in the early questions that they provided 
no direct services to clients, 20% said they had fulfilled one or more 
support functions for non-library agencies* The vast majority of these 
libraries indicated that they assisted another agency in collecting data 
for that agency's resource file. 

Along the same line, libraries Indicated which of the support services 
they would be willing to do, if were asked by another agency. 

Comparing the columns on Table 4, one cannot help notice the striking 
difference between what support services libraries claim to have given 
and what they say they would be willing to do if asked by another agency. 
The magnitude of the difference in the Have Done and the Would Be Willing 
columns prompts speculation: Are libraries not making their willingness 
known to other agencies? Do other agencies not want assistance? Are 
other agencies not willing to entrust these jobs to the library? 

Consistent with the data reported earlier, libraries seem to concentrate 
their support energy and orientation ("willingness") on activities that 
are cognate with the craditioral concept of library practice. Libraries 
claimed to have done and to be willing to do the three Jobs centering 
around the resource file more often than the other candidates on the 
list ~ Convening I&R Meetings or Seeking Funding. 

Ten percent of the Nationwide Sample indicated that they provided support 
serviced other than the ones listed. They can be classed in this way: 

Shared files 

Conducted workshops 
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. Participated in meetings, formed and participated in service 
coalitions 

. Provided space or facilities or books. 



SERVICES PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE (q 2,4) 

Four primary and secondary services are p anned to be offered on a 
regular basis by libraries in the Nationwide Sample, Eleven percent of 
the respondents ~ the largest by for — reported that they intend to 
construct a public resource file, and over half of those indicated that 
this will have happened in 1978. No more than one library reported 
intending to offer either Advice About Resources or Strategy, or Advocacy, 
or Transportation. It could be concluded that the only front on which 
substantial movement for the near furture can be projected is the compilation 
of public resource files. 



LEVEL OF I&R EFFORT (q 5, Q 27, 29. 36b, 43, 60) 

To review some of the discussion above: Certain I&R activities are similar 
to traditional reference activities. In fact, some real I&R activities 
have been occurring in some public libraries for decades. Thus it is 
difficult for a study team to define I&R so that it can always be dis- 
tinguished from reference, and it is difficult for some respondents to 
see reference and I&R as fundamentally different things. Add to this 
the likelihood that a "bandwagon effect" has grown up around the term 
I&R" in the last 10 years or so, as more and more attention has been 
focussed on public library I&R. We can be sure that some libraries have 
boarded the bandwagon, renaming part of their standard reference services 
"I&R" and not doing anything essentially different from what had been 
done for half a century. 

All these factors confound the effort to draw a clean picture of I&R. 
How does one distinguish libraries that are "serious" about I&R from 
those that are paying lip-service? How does one separate libraries that 
are really providing I&R from those that merely think they are? The 
problem is less like distinguishing apples and oranges, and more like 
distinguishing red apples from very red apples. Instead of achieving an 
absolute answer, the study team achieved an understanding: I&R, like 
every thing else, is relative: relative to the given library situation, 
relative to the existing reference and information services in that 
library, and relative to the perceptions of the person filling out a 
questionnaire. 

Nonetheless, the study design dictated that a definition of "l&R provider" 
be established. Even if the definition were a'-bitrary, there had to be 
one. It was necessary to separate the red apples from the very red 
apples in the Nationwide Survey, so that the more detailed survey ~ the 
Focussed Surrey — could be directed to only those libraries most likely 
to be providing I&R. The definition finally arrived at was a combination 
of 

. nature of I&R activity and 

certain administrative indicators. 




That is, in order to fall within our definition ot "l&R provider" a 
library must have indicated that it provides at least two of the primary 
I&R services as £ standard library service ; and that it either prepares 
its own resource file , or has £ distinct name for its I&R service , or 
has a separate I&R line in the budget , or assigns at least 1/2 FTE staff 
member specifically to I&R vork , or has hired at least 1/2 FTE staff 
especially for I&R * The illustration below may make the criteria clearer. 



AT LEAST TWO I&R FUNCTIONS, 
AS A STANDARD LIBRARY 
ACTIVITY 

Siii?)le Information-Giving 

Complex Information-Giving 

Referral 

Construct Public Resource File 



AT LEAST ONE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

INDICATOR 



Prepare own resource file 
Distinct I&R name 
Separate budget line 
Assign % staff to I&R 
Hire h staff for I&R 



Illustration 1. Criteria for "l&R Provider." 

This definition of "l&R provider" is generous. It does not, for instance, 
exclude the library in a very sinall community by insisting on a resource 
file of a particular size. On the other hand, it is to be expected that 
some libraries with very real I&R services might not meet the criteria, 
and would not be counted as a provider. As an example of this kind of 
error: A library with a strong I&R service that has purchased an adequate 
resource file from a local agency, that has fully integrated I&R into 
the library's information services and technical processes so that 
separate I&R activities have completely disappeared from view, and a 
separate budget no longer exists. Such a library might not be identified 
as an I&k provider. At the outset it was felt that the probability of a 
strong library thus avoiding detection was very low. 

As discussed earlier, another source or error in determining which is 
and which is not an I&R library is the interpreation of questions 3 and 
4 on both questionnaires. Respondents were asked to identify the specific 
I&R services that are: 

"Regularly provided as a standard service," 

"Not a standard service; up to the staff member," 

"Not provided at all." 

From the responses it seems that most respondents answered "not provided 
at all" consistently. However, the distinction between "Regularly..." 
and "Not a standard service..." seems to have been more open to inter- 
pretation. Consequently we can be sure that this resulted in some error 
in applying the criteria of I&R provider. 
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In order to arrive at a rough estimate of the error in the criteria of 
liR provider, 17 of the libraries in the Focussed Sample which returned 
valid questionnaires were selected. These vere libraries known to the 
principal investigator to be providing active I&R service, with one 
exception; that one was known not to be offering I&R. The 17 were 
matched against the criteria. The fit was 82%. That is, 14 of the 17 
fit the criteria as we had predicted they should. While this is not a 
rigorous test of the criteria, it does give some idea of the rate of 
error in applying them. 

In the Nationwide Survey, 136 libraries were identified as I&R providers 
under the established criteria. This number was 36% of the Nationwide 
respondents. These libraries were then included in the Focussed Survey, 
along with many other libraries that were thought to fit the criteria. 
In the Focussed Survey, 275 libraries, or 82% of the respondents, 
fit the criteria. Comparison of these percentages attests to the face 
validity of the criteria for defining "I&R provider." That is, we would 
hope for a small percentage of the Nationwide Sample and a large percentage 
of the Focussed Sample to fall into the provider class, and that is how 
it turned out. 
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Chapter V 



THE NATURE OF PUBLIC LIBRARY I&R SERVICES 



In this chapter the discussion draws mainly from the <'econd round of the 
study, tj\e Focusaed Survey. Where appropriate, data from the earlier 
Nationwide Survey will also be brought to bear. The data from the 
Focuased Survey cannot be regarded as representative of American public 
libraries. In a strict statistical jense tha data apply only to those 
libraries studied. Recall that the Focussed Sample consists of (a) 
those libraries that could be identified by reputation as I&R providers, 
plus (b) all the libraries identified as I&R providers in the Nationwide 
Survey. Before data analysis, any library that did not meet the minimum 
criteria of I&R provider discussed earlier was removed from the Focussed 
Sample. Also, the construction of the questionnaire was such that only 
those libraries providing I&R for the general population — as opposed 
to I&R for special target groups, or in support of particular subject 
departments or special projects — would be counted as I&R providers. 
The nxxmber of valid responses, after this adjustment, is 214. 

In this chapter we will explore in greater depth the actual I&R services 
delivered in the libraries studied. 



I&R SERVICES OF THE FOCUSSED SAMPLE LIBRARIES 
Primary Services (Q2,3) 

The primary I&R services show up in roughly the same pattern in the 
Nationwide and Focussed Surveys. However, as would be anticipated, the 
number of standard services is greater among the Focussed Sample. The 
great majority of the Focussed group offer Simple Information-Giving and 
Complex Information-Giving, and Construct a Public Resource File as a 
standard service. Relatively few engage in Referral as a standard 
service. 

Not No a Standard 

Provided Routine Service (Z) 

Z Service (%) 



Simple Information-Giving 2Z 13Z SIZ 

Construct Public Resource File 11 15 74 

Complex Information-Giving 6 33 61 

Referral 35 48 17 



Table 6. Availability of Primary I&R Services, Focussed Sample. 

By definition, none of the Focussed Sample, as adjusted according to the 
"provider" criteria, reported zero or only one primary I&R service. 
The percentages of libraries reporting 2 and 3 or 4 primary services is 
shown xn table 7. 
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Number of Primary 
Services 



Libraries 
Offering (Z) 



0 a'ld 1 o:, by definition 

2 45 

3 or 4 55 

Table 7. Number of Primary Services Offered, Focussed Sample. 



Secondary Services (Q 4,5) 



The provision of the so-called secondary I4R services by the Focussed 
Sample libraries is displayed in Table 8. None of these services is 
offered by as many as half the respondents. Rarely do the libraries 
involve themselves with moving clients to the resource. Counselling on 
personal problems (as opposed to providing information related to personal 
problems) is likewise rare. Feedback for Social Planning and Evaluation 
of Outside Resources for the client - activities both associated with 
some kind of assessment of the q-iality of services available — are~each 
offered as a standard service by fewer than lOZ of the respondents. 
Given this observation, there may be some paradox in the fact that 34Z 
of the libraries say they help clients chose a course of action to reach 
f u«aed resource; it is likely that such help would frequently involve 
some at least info^uial assessment of the resources available. The key 
difference between Helping a Client Chose, vs. Feedback or Evaluation, 
L.l ^^}^^^ probably involves a more informal assessment of resources, 
while Feedback and Evaluation require a more formal assessment and con- 
sequently higher political risks. 



Help Choose Course of Action 

Advocacy 

Follow^Up 

Evaluate Outside Resources 
Feedbact^ for Social Planning 
Counselling 

Transportation 
Escort 



Not 

Provided 
(Z) 

18S 

37 

43 

66 

66 

87 

97 

96 



Not a 

Routine 

Service 



4dZ 

46 

40 

25 

25 

11 

3 

3 



Standard 
Service 
(Z) 

17 
12 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 
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Table 8. Secondary I&R Services Providea, Focussed Sample. 

In our previous experience with I&R libraries, Advocacy of the client's 
needs — that is, working to overcome obstacles that the client encounters 
in trying to secure help from outsit' s resource agencies ~ seems to have 
been seen by librarians as a politically "hot" activity and therefore 
one to be avoided or approached with extreme caution. Against that 
previous experience, the proportion of libraries claiming to engage in 
some form of Advocacy is surprisingly high. The questionnaire does not 
reveal, of course, the precise nature of Advocacy offered. The 17V. 
renorting Advocacy activity could be engaging in anything from gentle 
inquiries into obstacles the clients are encountering, to legal suits 
to secure clients' entitlements. 
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Follow-up — making sure the client has reached the proper resource, or 
has gotteti the needed help — is widely considered a standard part of 
I&R, within both the library and non-library I&R conmiunities. Previous 
exposure to library and non-library I&R programs suggested that, although 
it is a standard ideal. Follow-up requires such outlays of staff time 
and is so difficult to implement without conveying to the client a sense 
of prying, that it is often not done as a matter of course. Rather, 
librarian and non-librarian I&R workers alike often try to identify 
those particular cases where it is likely that the client may not get 
what he needs. They follow-up only those cases. Judging from the data 
of this study, it seems that the great majority of library I&R providers 
have opted not to engage in follow-up as a standard service . Instead, 
Its provision Is left to the Individual staff member, or it is not 
provided at all. 

Thirty-seven, or about 16% of the libraries, specified other I&R services 
that they provided. Many of these service were substantially different 
from the services identified in earlier or later questions, and they 
enrich our idea of \Aiat public library I&R can be. The largest number 
of people mentioned as an "Othei I&R Service" that they kept a list of 
special individuals (as opposed to agencies). Among the kinds of 
individuals mentioned were: 

: People who might serve as a learning resource, such as 

reading aides 
: Translators 
: Speakers 

: Skilled tradespersons 

: Health service professionals and physicians 
: Lawyers 

: Volunteer workers. 

Types of "lists" other than individuals were mentioned frequently, as 
well: 

: Bulletin board of current events; message wheel 

: List of non-profit agencies in need of funds 

: Restaurant review guide 

: Geneology address book* 

: Day care file 

: Clearinghouse for local history authors* 

: List of program ideas for clubs and organizations. 

*No other information supplied by the respondent 
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Some libraries mentioned that they publish things, such as a list of 
local organizations or a directory of community resources. Some libraries 
distribute other agencies' pamphlets and brochures. 



A aiiscellany of other I&R activities were mentioned, such as: 
: Tax counseling service 
: Space for meetings 
: Information*van 

: "Showcasing" of local agency services 
: Training in I&R service 
: Cable television* 

The services listed above seemed special enough for the respondents to 
mention them. To other library staff, though, it is quite likely that 
some of the things mentioned are not special at all, but are part of 
what they consider "regular" I&R service. Moreover, some of the above 
other I&R services may not be seen by some as true I&R services — 
that is, a service that helps put a person in to u ch with a non-^library resource 
that will fill a given need. Tax counseling ana space for meetings may 
be two such questioned activities. While they are undoubtedly helpful 
or educating, they may not have been designed to link a person to a 
resource outside the library that will help with a specific need; thus 
some may consider them peripheral to bona fide I&R services. 



Support Services (Q 80) 

Many libraries that provide I&R services directly to clients also act in 
a support capacity for other, non-library I&R agencies. The major 
support activities relate to work with resource files — either preparing 
a file that is sent out to non-library agencies, or helping another 
agency with its own file. Table 9 shows ^Aat percentage of the 275 
libraries in the Focussed Sample that have been identified as I&R li- 
braries support non^'library I&R enterprises. 

Percent of 
libraries 

Support Services providing the service 

Assist another agency in collecting data 48% 
for its resource file 

Help compile a resource file that is dis- 41 
tributed to non-library agencies for their 
I&R work 

Assist another agency in setting up a resource 40 
file 

Convene meetings of luR providers in the region 20 
Work with another agency to seek funding for I&R 14 
Publish a joint newsletter 3 
Other ^5 

Table 9. Support Ser/ices Provided to Non-Lib rar> I&R Agencies 
by Libraries I Focussed Sample. 

EBsJ^C infonsation supplied^^y respondent 



"Other" support services included sharing resource files iither free or 
for a charge, conducting training sessions and workshops, active parti- 
cipation in and formation of service coalitions, publishing various 
directories, and providing space and facilities. 

SERVICES PLANNED (Q 2-5) 

Very few of the libraries have planned to provide on a regular basis any 
of the services they were aot already providing. Twenty-three libraries 
plan to Construct a Public Resource File; two libraries reported planning 
each of Advocacy, Follow-up and Feedback. Five reported plans for Help 
Choose Course of Action. It would seem that the libraries currently pro- 
viding I&R forsee little change in their I&R service packages in the next 
few years. 



STARTING DATE OF I&R (Q 12) 

Nearly 29Z of the respondents said that there was "no particular starting 
date" to mark the beginning of their I&R service. Another 8S could not 
rene]d>er a date. • The responses of the remaining 533! are shown in Figure 
2. The data dramatically confirm the recency of the I&R innovation in 
public libraries. They also validate to some extent the whole survey, 
inastBuch as they point out that "I&R" is not something that libraries 
claim to have been doing, time out of memory. So far this century, 
the'70's has been the decade of I&R for public libraries. In fact, over 
50% of the starts have been concentrated in the four years 1975-1978. 
The apparent downturn in starts in 1978 is probably a function of the 
fact that data collection was completed by the end of the first half of 
1978. 

1963 1 0 
1964 i O 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
tj 1969 

3 1970 0 

1971 C 

1972 0 
u 1973 C 

3 1974. 0 

> 1975 C 

1976 C 

1977 C 
1978. C* 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Number of liR Programs Started 

*Data were collected in the spring of 1978. 

Figure 2. liR Starts in Public Libraries, Focussed Sample. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHICS OF I&R LIP:iARIES (Q 81, plus '.udget and zip information) 



Several variables help to describe the librai 'es that provide l&R services. 
These are budget, zip code and jurisdiction. 

Respondents identified the smallest, or most local, political jurisdiction 
that their whole library or library system serves. See Table 10. Very 
few of the libraries, identified jurisdicitonal units as large as a 
multi-county or state area. Almost 36% of the libraries serve either a 
city, town, school district, or single county. Chi-square calculations 
indicate that there is no substantial difference in the jurisdictions 
served by I&R, compared with non-I&R, libraries. 

Percent of 
Jurisdiction Libraries 

City. 'town 562 

Coun. y 26 
School District 4 
Mui ;i-County 4 
State 4 
Other 3 

Table 10. Jurisdictions Served by I&R Libraries, Focussed Sample 

All respondents to the Focussed Survey were analyzed with regard to 
their geographic location (zip code) and their total annual budget. 
There appears to be no relationship between either (1) location and 
being an I&R provider, or (2) budget size and being an I&R provider. 
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CHAPTER VI 



DELT-Vrzr.Y OF I&R SERVICES 



STAFFING (q 5e, 5f, 5g, Q 25-29, 30, 31, 32, 38) 

Before the study began, intution and inforaal discussion with librarians 
Indicated that there are many questions about staffing for I&R. Should 
the I&R staff be distinct in some way from other public service staff? 
Can the I&R workload be absorbed by existing staff, or will additional 
work staff need to be hired? What credentials and experience are required 
to do the I&R job? What traits are neceriary in front-line I&R providers? 
Questions like these demand pr escriptions for optimizing I&R service. 
In the proposed Phase Two the Comprehensive Public Library I&R Inquiry 
(see Chapter III), performance variables will be explored and we may 
then suggest prescriptions. In the meantime, however, the data from 
this stud/, Phase I, will begin to answer the questions above by describing 
current practice. " 

Nationwide Sample 

In the Nationwide Sample, of those libraries that met the criteria of 
I&R provider, 15, or 6Z, assign staff specifically to I&R work. Almost 
942 said they assign no staff specifically to I&R. Among these same I&R 
providers, 852 said they use their regular staff to provide I&R service, 
whereas 22 claimed to have hired new stafl expressly for I&R activities, 
r.iese latter libraries have hired anywhere from 1 to 5 new staff members, 
U"±th an average of 3.6. 

The Focussed Sample affords a more detailed picture of staffing among 
I&R providers. 

Focussed Sample 



The responses to "Who answers I&R questions in your library?" are displayed 
in Table 11 . As might have been guessed before the study, the most 
frequently checked categories are the "regular" staff. Only 15%, or 35 
libraries, claimed to use specially designated I&R staff to provide the 
service. The regular staff engaged in I&R are most likely to be reference 
or adult services staff; yet subtantial numbers of children's services 
and young adult staff are performing I&R work. Significant proportions 
of paraprofessionals and clerical staff are also employed in the ansii'sring 
of I&R inquiries. 
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Other 





Percent of 


Staff 


Libraries 


reference staff 


74Z 


adult services staff 


00 


children's services staff 


32 


young adult staff 


21 


paraprofessional 


37 


clerical staff 


1 Q 


"liR only" staff 




liR is self-service 


2 




10 



Table 11. Type of Staff Answering I&R Questions, 
Focussed Sample. (Multiple responses allowed.) 

Fifty libraries in the Focussed Sample, or 22Z, indicated that 
certain existing staff are assigned expressly to liR work. The full- 
time equivalent staff range from .05 to 5, with an average of 1.3. 
In the libraries in which staff are assigned expressly to liR, thece 
are 43 staff with master's degrees and 40 of these master's degrees 
are In library science. 

Si iM'nf ^"-'fj^^^ expressly to provide liR service. 
The 17t of libraries which have, have hired anywhere from .1 to 7.0 
full-time equivalents, with an average of 2.4 FTE's. 

The background of UR staff has been a frequent matter of discussion In 
libraries considering liR. The data point out some current patterns In 

Tables 12 and 13. in the majority of situations the .«R service delivery 
se^ice^rr * education/ training or no experience in social 

In about 1/3 of the libraries either all or some of the liR staff have 
. formal education/ training in social service work; and in over 1/3 of the 
libraries, all or some of the staff have social service work experience . 
Without comparative data, it is impossible to know if these figures are 
normal .?or all kinds of library workers; but intuitively they come as a 
surprlfla - that is, they are higher than we expected at the outset of 
tne sttidy. 

The tendency for staff to have some kind of formal training in I&R — 
especially workshops, institn.tes or the like ~ is greater, compared 
with social service work. In the great majority of libraries, either 
all or some of the staff have experienced liR workshops, institutes, 
etc., and m l/^ of che libraries, all or some of the staff have 
had course work. 
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Al 1 Some No 

staff staff staff 



Foraal education or training 2% 29% 69% 

Experience 3 37 60 

Table 12. Social Service Backgc-nnd of I&R Delivery Staff, Focussed 
Sample* 



All Staff Some Staff No Staff 

Formal courses 2% 24% 74% 

Workshops, Institutes, etc. 9 .^9 42 

Table 13 . liR training of liR Delivery Staff, Focussed Sample. 



Respondents were asked to identify which one of six traits they consider 
most important for a front-line liR provider in their library to possess. 
The results are displayed in Table . It is interesting that the more 

technical' knowledge — Skill in Or^^anizing Files and Bilingual Skills — 
ranks very low in priority. On the other hand, talent in r^.lating to 
clients — Sensitivity in Responding to the Public; and Listening. 
Interviewing or Counselling Skills — account for 64% of the preferences. 
A high preference is also shown for Knowledge of Social Service Agencies. 
We could hypothesize that library managers, when hiring I&R workers, 
would be looking for people who are (1) talented in intarpersonal communication 
and (2) knowledgeabl-^ about the community. 

Percent 

Most import ant trait of respondents 

Sensitivity in responding to the public 51% 

Knowledge of social service agencies 22 

Listening, interviewing or counselling skills 13 

Perseverance in serving the client 11 

Skill in organizing files 2 

Bilingual skills 0 

Other 0 

Table 1^ . Preferred Traits for I&R providers, Fc -jssed Sample. 

Behii.d-the-scenes liR work can be very time-consuming. Considerable 
work can be involved in collecting data on outside resources, cleaning 
and recording the data, organizing it into files, indexing the files, 
staff training, and other activities. In at least one library — Detroit 
Public library — four full-time people have been required to do the 
job. Staffing for this work can be done in various ways, a<? the study 
shows . 
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. In 33% of the libraries particular staff are designated to 
do the work. ° 

' stiff libraries distribute the work among the regular 

. 33% of th€ libraries distribute the work among the staff who 
actually answer I&R questions. 

* tnVyl T ^^""^^^^ something else, or something in addition 
of !^ "^^"8 ^ol^^nteers, CETA personnel, seasonal 

help; or having it done by a local university, another agency^ 
the region or a state office. » ^-z m 

UbrarJeslSe'behS T ^^^^lusive. It is clear that in some 

libraries the behind-the-scenes work is belr.g done in several different 

r^ues^iorajr" choic":^f ffr:n^ 

INTEGRATION OF I&R AND OTHER LIBRARY SERVICES (Q 25. 26. 28. 35. 36a. 36c) 

One of Che hypotheses generated in the evaluation of the Neighborhood 
Information centers Project was that public library I&R is m^Je Skely 
tLl J '^^^"^y integrated with other l.brarrservices 

ubUc iXary anl^C^M^^^^ """^^ «^"i-" the^'u^eland 

ruDixc Library, an NIC library, and the Enoch Pratt Free Library's 

and .Lff ''i" experiment, in both of which places iIr activities 

of I r^^h^"e1: suL' ::2?ic'""^; ^^^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^-^ mteg^iu^n 

probabirSeld''be^J:r"rLSusf' "^'^'^ "-^^ 

oTint'Lratio'n°^ IT^ '°tJJ' '""P'" ^^^^ ^""i"- ^he state 

ot integration of library I&R. Answers to those questions suaeest that 

^ri i s''"L'::ontnJsVdrn^'^^ integr'a?:d^:??h"o\Jer 
aLjgrjo^^he^Tof aL%e^?Sg" .1 :u:^i:rjir s^%^^ iJ^a^s^^ 
^|esHas|bili_t^^ and'that L stafff^TInl^e^y^ergr 
I&R services. Relatively few libraries dispense I&R service from a 
special desk or service point (24Z). and few I&R servicS ha. e specially 
assigned phone lines (15%). All of these factors seem to paint a pIcJuJe 
f t'''^^?.' ""'^^ frequently integrated than it is segregated 

services and activities. Yet in many libraries 

s affinr tJ''" '"'''k"' ^""^ '° segregated either through its 
lall lll Pf^"°«'°^ through its service delivery channels wit'fin the 
t^^?" ! ^"'^ P^'"^ hint of segregation Is father 

reflected in the way I&R service is distributed throughout rPrtaJn 
Ubr^iry systems: While over half of the respondents claimed lhat I&R l« 

Jn tJe mafnT 'I' ''''' ' substantial 43% offer I& Hrl^ariW 

in the main branch or specially designated branches . ^ ^ 
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I&R Service Is Available 



Percent of 
. Libraries 



In all branches* 57% 
Primarily in main branch 40 
Primarily in specially designated branch(es) 3 

♦Includes single-outlet libraries 

Table . System-wide Availability of I&R, Focussed Sample. 



INTERAGENCY COOPERATION (Q 20-22, 80) 

Experience and the few evaluations that had gone before this study 
indicated that there was much concern among I&R libraries over relation- 
ships with non-library agencies. There are several possible reasons 
why. First, other agencies may becajie elements in the resource file 
that libraries often compile in order to provide I&R service. The 
libraries depend on those agencies' providing information about their 
services for the resource file. Second, library I&R workers expect to 
be more effective in making referrals — actively establishing a link 
between the client and an appropriate resource — if there is good 
rapport between the library and the referred-to resource agency. Third, 
planning a new community-wide I&R service or coordinating a bunch of 
fragmented I&R services into a symbiotic whole may require close cooperation 
between library delegates and delegates from other agencies. Fourth, 
cooperation between libraries and non-library I&R agencies in collecting 
data for a resource file, and in organizing and producing the resource 
file can lead to economies for all parties. Fifth, the appearance of 
I&R in libraries may seem to the non-library I&R services to be an 
encroachment on their rightful turf. 

Data from the Focussed Sample shed some light on the extent of interagency 
cooperation in current library I&R operations. Overall, those who chose 
to express themselves felt that non-library agencies generally have 
accepted libraries as I&R agencies, although that feeling is not over- 
whelmingly strong. On a scale of 5 to 1 Accepted to Not Accepted, the 
aggregate score was 3.5 above neutral. Nonetheless, over one-third of the 
respondents indicated either that the library was regarded neutrally 
(score of 3) or that they did not know. 

When asked if the library works directly with other agencies in I&R 
activities, aside from referring or directing cll nts to those agencies, 
the aggregate score was slightly below the middle, rhat is, on a scale 
of 5 to i A Great Deal to Not At All, the score was 2.8. 

The sample were asked how much need there was for the library to improve 
its relations jith other agencies. The plu.-ality think there is a need. 
On the same 5 to 1 scale, the aggregate score in 2.5 leaning toward 
Strong Need to Improve Relationship. Veiy few — only 6/0 — feel there 
is No Need. 
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Th« respondents were asked how they had worked with other agencies The 
responses are shown in Table . agencies, me 

„ . Percent of 

^ork with Other Agencies Librarians 

Assist in collecting resource file data 48% 

Help compile resource file that is dis- 41 
tributed to non-librarv agencies for their 
I&R work 

Assist in setting up resource file 40 

Convene meetings of area l&R providers 20 

Work with another agency to seek I&R funds 14 

Publish joint I&R newsletter 3 

Table 16. Libraries that Have Done I&R Work with Other Agencies, 
Focussed Sample. v-x o. 

As j«8 the case in the Nationwide Sample when a similar question was 
asked, the area of greatest cooperative activity centers around the 

i ; organization and compilation. Comparing 

X r °^ libraries identified as I&R providers - 

with the Nationwide Sample - a random sample - it is very interesting 
to note that the so-called I&R providers seem to offer no^ore iIr 

(Sr^a'bJ: s:pteriJT '° ^^''^ °' '^'''^ 

I&R NETWORKS (Q 7, 8) 

Libraries in the Focussed Sample were asked if they participated in an 
^^fi ?! a general reference - network. Forty-nine, or 

-a, said they did. Those «ho said yes were asked to rate the relative 
T"m1 ^^l ^" providing I&R in their own libraries, on a 

?&R " Ihf l^'^^^W^^^^^^^S I&R" to "Minor Factor in Providing 
I&R. Table 8 shows the distribution of responses. The overall ,core 

r^t ^ f ^ °^ libraries offering I&R participate in an 

I&R network, and (2) those that do tend not to regard the I&R network as 
a major factor in the delivery of I&R service. 

I&R net- Major Minor 

work is... factor 5 4 3 2 1 factor 

7, of libraries 19 6 25 23 27 

Table 17. Assessment of I&R Networks, Focussed Sample. 

4 7 
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THE RESOURCE FILE (q 5a, 5b, Q 2d, 2e, 39, 40-52) 



To nanj people, the resource file is the heart of liR work, for the 
resource file is the corporate memory of tue activities, services, 
advice and Information — the resources — that relate to the client 
group s needs. Perhaps the most widely available exan»ple of a resource 
file is the yellow page section of the telephone directory. 

From the outset of the study, it has been assumed that a library that 
offers I&R service makes use of a resource file of some kind. The file 
could cover the local community, or the whole region or state; it could 
encompass a narrow range of human need, or attempt to be comprehensive; 
it could concentrate on a specific client group, or try to serve everyones' 
needs; it could contain minimal directory information on each resource, or 
include fulJ program descriptions with evaluations of the program; it 
could be compiled wholly by the library, or by some other organization; 
it could be printed, computer-based, microform, or handwritten notes on 
a bulletin board. In short, a resource file can be realized in many 
different ways. But it was assumed that there would be a resource file 
that existed In concrete form of some sort — that is, outside someone's 
memory. The questions asked of the two samples built on this assumption. 

The majority of liR providers in the Nationwide Sample, 52Z, indicated 
that they used a resource file that they had compiled themselves. Also, 
53Z said they used a file that had been constructed by another agency. 
Clearly, some libraries make use of both home-built and imported re- 
source -files . The responses of the Focussed Sample give much more detail. 

First oi ill, the assumption that all so-called liR providers use a 
resource file in concrete form is a spurious one. Even though the vast 
majority — — claim to use an liR resource file of some kind, fully 

of the libraries said they use none. This may mean that in those 
latter libraries each liR-like inquiry is dealt with on an ad hoc basis — 
that each inquiry prompts a staff member to create, as it were, a new 

file entry," custom-made for the inquiry. Alternatively, libraries 
that use no resource file may rely on the mental "files" of the staff. 

Still, assuming the resource file to be a pivotal instrument in most liR 
work, considerable information was sought on the structure and format of 
the resource file, from the Focussed Sample. 



. What percent of libraries use the various formats of resource file? 



Index cards 77% 

Printed or photocopied in looseleaf form 29 

Printed or photocopied in bound form 20 

Microfiche or other microform 5 

Computerized, on-line 3 

Other 11 



The percentages total more ;han 100%, since many libraries 
iteep their resource files ir more than one form. 
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. Doea^your^library compile o^Jh elP m comDllin|^ a resource file? 

. Does any other organization participate in compiling the file? 
Yes: 52Z ji^48Z 

. If yes, on a scale of 1 to 5, who has the malor respon sibility for 
compiling the file? — ^ ^ 

Primarily the library 5 4 3 2 1 Primarily the 

other organizationCs) 

30Z UZ 21% 13Z 22Z 

The overall score on this scale, 3.2 is inclined slightly coward the 
library. 



. Approximately how many items, or resources, are included in the total 
resource file? The average, after eliminating one extreme high case, 
is 689. The files range in size from two items to 45,000 items. One 
half of the files are reported to contain 300 or fewer items; and just 
slightly over, 1/4 of the fUes have 1000 or more items. Forty-four 
percent of the respondents did not know the size of the resource file. 

. Which of the following elements does the library try to include in the 
entries for the resource file? Here the percent of libraries checking 
each element is given. 



Phone number ^"^ 
Name of resource 

Address 98 

Description of services or activities 90 

Name of person to contact 83 

Hours of servicfj 72 

Geographic area served 60 

Type of service (federal, state, local, private) 59 

Eligibility requirements 56 

Fees for services 55 

Name of person in charge 54 

Service capacity/availability of services 29 

Source of financial support 22 

Languages spoken other than English 21 
Physical accessibility of agency (ramps, parking, 13 
public transportation, etc.) 

Qualifications of the staff 5 

Evaluation of the service by library staff ^ 
Other 9 
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The "other" category includes such things as 



Meetings of or sponsored by the resource agency 

Goal or purpose of resource agency 

Methods of obtaining service 

Speakers available 

Published materials available 

Organization chart 

History of the resource agency 

Subject headings and "see also" references 

Terms of office and frequency of rotation of officers 

Titles uf contact persons and persons-in-charge. 

. In addition to the main file order, is there an index to the 
resource file? 

Yes: 49% No: 44% Not applicable (3.g., file is computerized 

7% 

. Are the subject headings or classifications that are applied 
to an entry in the resource file taken from a prepared list of 
subject headings — prepared either in-house or elsewhere? 

51% No: 32% Don't know: 16% 

The large number of Don't Know's is possibly accounted for by 
those who purchase resource files and have no knowledge of 
how they are prepared. 

. On the average, how often is every entry in the resource file 
verified ? Percent of libraries is given. 



About 3 times a year 3% 

About 2 times a year 3 

About 1 time a year* 39 

About every two years* 10 

As the need to revise an entry becomes 

apparent during the course of I&R work 26 

Don*t know H 

Other 7 



A unique response in the "other" category indicated that 

the library verified the entrieL> of agencies twice a year 

and verified the entries of clubs and organizations once a year. 

*These figures include those indicating that they also verify as the 
need arises. 
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Is computer equipment used in maintaining or manipu lating the 
resource file? * 

Yes: 7% No: 93% 

. Is computer equipment used in retrieving information from the 
resource file? 

Yes: 4% No: 96% 

. If yes, is the resource file accessed online? 

Yas: 4 libraries No: 4 libraries 

. If yes, is online access available at every point where I&R 
service is available? 

Yes: 4 libraries No: 4 libraries 

As might be expected, the vast majority of libraries keep their files on 
index cards. As was also expected, very few libraries have online 
computerized files; yet it was somewhat surprising to the investigator 
that also very few libraries use the computer to maintain or manipulate 
their files. 

Resource files vary greatly in size; gome are so small that they torce 
one to wonder if the library can truly place much reliance on the file 
as an instrument of liR. The expp-.ted elements tend to be included in 
resource file entries: Name, Address, Phone Number, Description of 
Services or Activities; -^lereas the elements that tend not to be included 
Evaluation of the Service by Library Staff, and Qualifications of the 
Staff ~ are elements that require the staff to make judgements about 
the outside resources. There seems to be substantial participation by 
non-library organizations in compiling ^ne resource files. 

The most detailed information about resources — or the "main file" of 
the resource file ~ is usually found in alphabetical order, by the name 
of the resource. The next most common way of arranging the "main file" 
is alphabetically by subject . And the next most common way is to 
arrange the file alphabetically both by subject and by name of resource. 
Classified files are extremely rare. Table 18 shows how many libraries 
use the various ways of arranging the resource files. 



Arrangement 



Percent of 
Libraries 

Alphabetically, by resource name 51% 
Alphabetically, by subject 3q° 
Both subject and resource arrangement, 
either in a single file or split 20 
Geographically ^ 
By target population(s) 0 
By need or problem 1 

Other 7 

4 

Table 18. Arrangement of the Resource File, Focussed Sample. 
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CHAPTER VII 



MMAGEM2NT OF I&R 



In this chapter we look at facets of managing I&R. They are: 



the source of the I&R innovation 

the location of I&R in the library hierarchy 

the legitimacy and priority of I&R in libraries 

financing 

publicity 

the libraries* biggest I&R problems 

the measurement of I&R services and activities. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE I&R INNOVATION (q 7) 



A main purpose of the study was to discover, if we could, what inspired 
libraries to venture into I&R. It was certainly outside the scope of 
the study to undertake an intensive investigation of innovation; but it 
was felt that we could shed light on the development of I&R in public 
libraries by identifying the source of the idea. We were particularly 
interested in measuring the impact of the Neighborhood Information 
Centers Project, sponsored by the Office of Education, on the growth of 
I&R in public libraries. 

In analyzing the source of innovation, only data from the Nationwide 
Survey are used. This is due to a design error in the Focussed Survey 
questionnaire, which was described in Chapter III, Methodology and 
Response. 

Respondents were asked to identify which of eight categories of things 
had influenced their library to undertake I&R. The eight categories 
were: 



. Another library's experience 

. A non-library agency's experience 

. The library's formal needs assessment or community study 
. An informal assessment of needs, such as discusbion in a 

staff meeting 
. Another library's formal needs assessment 
. A report or article not related to any particular agency 
. A directive from a governing or funding authority 
. One or more members of the library's staff. 

Respondents were permitted to identify more than one influencing factor. 
The influencing factors are displayed in fi'equency order in Table 5. 
Multiple responses were permitted. 

Influencing Factor Percent of Libraries Influenced 



Informal needs assessment 62% 

Library staff member (s) 58 

Another library's experience 44 

A Non-library agency's experience 24 

Formal needs assessment 16 

Another library's formal needs assessment 15 

Report or article not tied to a specific agency 15 

Directive from authority 3 



Table 19: Factors Influencing I&R Innovation, Nationwide Sample 

In addition, 14%of the respondents indicated that "other" factors influenced 
the adoption of I&R activities. 



The two most frequent stimuli were reported to be internal 1,0 the library ; 
informal needs assessments and individual library staff members. E xperiences of 
other agencies — first, libraries and second, non-libraries — seeS to figure" 
next in importance. 

5i 
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The respondents who indicated that another library's experiences had 
influenced them were asked to name the particular library. Of them, 29% 
either did not remember or chose not to say. Of the remainder, 11, or 
25% of those who named something mentioned either the Neighborhood 
Information Center (NIC) Project, the Office of Education Project, or 
the Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, or Queens Borough Public 
Libraries by name. 

Having isolated influencing factors, we went on to identify in broad 
terms the channels through which these influences had been communicated. 
The major channels included 

. Visit to the site, 

. Meeting, conference, workshop, etc., and 
• Published report or article. 

Generally speaking. Meetings, Conferences and Workshops far outdistanced 
the others as a channel of influence. A distant second was Published 
Reports and Articles; and Visits to the Sites was securely in last 
place. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these data. First, internal 
influences on the libraries seem to be more pervasive than the external 
ones. Second, the influence of the Office of Education's NIC Project 
appears to have been substantial, it is not unlikely, in fact, that the 
influence of the NIC project has been greater than reflected in the 
data. We would expect that some of the non-NIC libraries mentioned by 
respondents were, in their turn, influenced by an NIC library — especially 
Detroit, inasmuch as its I&R work began in 1971, well before that of 
other most other libraries. Third, meetings, professional conferences, 
etc. seem to have real power as channels for the dissemination of 
innovation in the I&R arena. 



THE PLACE OF liR IN THE LIBRARY ORGANIZATION (q 8, Q 33, 34, 55-57, 58) 

Duriag the years when some libraries were f^rst considering I&R service 
there were major questions raised over the legitimacy of I&R in a library 
setting: Is it library work or social work? Will citizens come to a 
public library for I&R? Will library-based I&R be redundant ^ith other 
existing I&R services? 

On the Nationwide Survey, respondents were asked to rate library-based 
I&R on a scale of "appropriate for libraries" to "Not appropriate for 
libraries." The me^n response was 3.95 clearly at the "appropriate" 
end of the scale. That is, most respondents in a systematic sampling of 
all public libraries in the United States felt that Ie»R was appropriate 
or somewhat appropriate for libraries to offer. Table 20 shows how the 
responses were distributed. 
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Public 

Library Appropriate 5 4 3 2 1 

I&R is.. . 



Not Appropriate 



% of 

Libraries 45 21 23 4 7 



Table 20. Appropriateness of I&R in Public Libraries, Nationwide 
Sample. 

In the experience of the investigator over the past fifteen years, 
librarians frequently expressed reluctance to enter into I&R activities 
because they thought it was "social work" and not "library work." There 
seemed to be suspicion that I&R activities involved skills and orientations 
alien to library training - skills such as intensive counsellire, 
advice on personal problems, casefinding and other such interventions. 
It was also the feeling of the investigator that these suspicions on the 

rr/r.i f J*"^ diminished in the past few years, as more libraries 
tried I&R and became used to it. 

When members of the Focussed Sample were asked "Dn vou feel that I&R 
work in your library is primarily library/informati"3;rwork, or primarily 
social work, the overwhelming majority - almost 3/4 of the I&R libraries 
in 'he Focussed Sample — indicated that they think it is completely or 
mostly library/information work. On a scale of 1 to 5, "primarily 
library work" to "primarily social work," the overall score was l-S- 
When asked how they tHou^ht the professional staff as a whole feel, the 
overall response was only slightly more inclined toward social work. 

Among the libraries that can be classed as I&R librari es, there is 
little feeling that I&R is "social work," suggesting that the great 
spectre of social work" my be imaginary and that experience with I&R 
may cause it to evaporate, or that llbrary-bised I&R is actually different 
from I&R in social service agencies. It is interestilii that on a 
recent tour of the United Kingdom it was evident that British librarians 
who are just now considering I&R for libraries are raising the same 
social work spectre as their American cousins had some five years earlier. 

It is natural to wonder about the pric.ity that a new venture enjoys, 
compared to the traditional activities in an ganization. The momentum 
of traditional activities might lead us to expect that a new service, 
even one that is embraced with enthusiasm, might occupy a tenuous position 
in the organization's family of activities. We might also expect a 
difference in the priority granted I&R service, depending on the indiv dual's 
role in the library. With this in mind, the respondent was offered a 
forced choice: to retain for his or her library either I&R or one of 
four traditional services. The respondent chose three timec»: once for 
himself or herself; once on behalf of rhe library's director; and once 
on behalf of the majority of the professional staff. The data tell us 
CD what the respondent claims to feel and (2) what the respondent 
^"PP°^^^ director and the majority of professionals feel. Table 21 
displays the results. 
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Percent Choslng to Retain I&R 



Retain I&R service OR 

Traditional book-based 
reference service 



Respondent 
4Z 



Program events (demonstrations, 

talks, showings, etc.) 58 

Children's story hours 36 

Interlibrary loan 18 



Director 

3% 

38 
25 
14 



Professionals 



3% 



34 



22 



11 



TabJe 21. Priority Rankings of Four Selected Services Against I&R, 
Focussed Sample. 

As expected, the respondents, who are likely to be involved in I&R work in 
some way, claim they would rank I&R over other services most often of 
the three groups. They see their directors has given considerably lower 
priority to I&R versus Program Events and Children's Story Hours. They 
see the majority of professionals as being slightly less inclined to 
prefer I&R than the directors. It is clear that I&R would compete most 
successfully against Program Events and Children's Story Hours and that 
it hardly stands a chance against Inter library Loan and Traditional 
Reference Service. If the responses paint a reasonably accurate picture 
of reality, we probably could not forsee I&R's winning in a showdown 
with any of these four traditional services, even in a library that 
already provides I&R. 

The actual location of I&R within the library hierarchy is at leas"^ 
potentially important in determining the resources that might be available 
for I^R activities and in establishing the priority of I&R vi3-a-vis 
other library activities. 

In 60% of the libraries, I&R services are overseen or coordinated by a 
single, designated person. Those persons occupy positions in their 
library hierarchies as shown in Figure 3. The d^ta show a tendency for 
the I&R "overseer" to be at the second level oi the hierarchy, although 
in substantial numbers of libraries they occupy levels one, three and 
four. In 20% of the cases, the director oversees I&R activities. 

Percent in each rank 



20% 



(Director) 



41 



23 



iJ 
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Figure 3. Rank of I&R Overseers, Focussed Sample, 

51 '^n 



Seea another way, in somewhat more than half the cases, direct oversight 
of I&R occurs at the top, or very close to the top, of the organizational 
pyramid. In these cases, I&R stands j. good chance of enjoying a relatively 
strong position in the priorities and the budget of the library. 



FINANCING I&R ACTIVITIES (q 5d, 6, Q 60-70) 

In the Nationwide Survey, of the libraries that indicated they do provide 
some level of I&R services, oo . 3 libraries, 1% of those responding, 
claimed tj have a separate budget line for I&R. Six libraries had 
proposed an increase in their budgets related to I&R, and five had 
actually had the proposed increase fundec*. 

The Focussed Survey affords a more detailed picture of fiscal matter.-. 
'" to-Going Support 

Of the I&R libraries, about 9% (20 libraries) say their libraries' 
budgets include an amount specifically earmarked for I&R. The amount 
ranges from $4 to $58,115. 

Al" on-going support for I&R is included among the library's regularly 

n /• of the cases • Of. the rest of the libraries, 
receive some financial support from outside the library's regular 
sources of income for on-going I&R activities. These outside sources of 
on-going I&R support are, in order of mention, "other/* state library 
agencies, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the U.S. 
Office of Education (a part of HEW), and United Way. None of the 
libraries receive on-going support from private foundations. "Other" 
includes such F^urces as a library association. Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) funds, the county, the junior league, and personal 
funds. 



Support for I&R activities can come in forms other than money. Over a 
third of the libraries receive non-monetary support. Beginning with the 
most frequently found kind of support, the libraries are assisted with: 



Volunteer workers 
. Access to another agency's I&R files 
. Help in training staff 
• Publicity 
. Other 
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Start-up Support 

It was expected that virtually every library that had initiated I&R 
services would have experienced start-up costs. However, only 79 libraries 
^ 7?w^°^^*^^^®^ ^^^^ 0^ ^hose that incurred start-up costs, 

in /I/, of the cases at least some of the money to defray those costs 
came from somewhere outside the library's regular sources of income. In 
order of popularity, those outside sources were: state library agencies, 

other,' the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the U.S. 
Office of Education, private foundations, and United Way. Included in 

other' are such sources as the municipality, the county, CETA funds, 
the junior league, an interagency council, and personal finds. 



Not surprisingly, private foundaticr*^ liave played a role in initiating 
I&R — even if only to a small degree — and no role in continued funding. 
State agencies, HEW and its division, the Office of Education, have 
played the strongest roles of any outside funding source in both initation 
and continuation of I&R. 

In funding the start-up of I&R, libraries — 39% of the I&R providers 
responding — have received assistance other than money from outside 
sources. The kind of assistance received, from most common to rarest 
was: 

. Access to another agency's I&R files 

. Help in training staff 

. Help in developing I&R procedures 

. Publicity 

. Volunteer workers 

. Other 

PUBLICITY (Q 7b-78) 

Sixty-two percent of the I&R providers publicized their service. 
Various forms of publicity were used, ranging from the broadcast media 
through print and personal contact. Table 22 shows the use of the 
various forms of publicity, and whether the given form publicized I&R 
only or I&R along with other services. Multiple responses were allowed. 

Services Publicized, % of Libraries 



I&R With 

Form of Publicity I&R .>nly Other Services 

Newspaper features, spots, ads 40% 54% 

Television features, spots, ads 19 17 

Radio features, ads 28 30 

Flyers, brochures 36 34- 

Posters, placards 33 15 

Billboards 8 3 

Personal contacts by staff 36 42 

Other 16 



Table 22. Percent of Libraries Using Various Forms of Publicity for 
I&R Services, Focus sed Sample. 

Viev;ed broadly, the data indicate that the least used forms are billooards 
and television. Newspapers, radio, f lyera/brochures, posters/placards, 
and personal contact are fairly equally utilized when publicizing I&R 
alone. With the exception of the newspaper and posters/placards, the 
various forms are used about as often to publicize I&R alone as to 
publicize I&R along with other services. 

Ouly two libraries from the I&R providers supplied a separate 
budget figure for I&R publicity. The others indicated that no money was 
allocated for publicity (65%) or that the amount could not be calculated 
(35%). The two budget figures supplied were $100 and $75,000. 
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THE MAJOR liR HURDLES (Q 79) 



"In providing I&R service, what has been the biggest problem for your 
library? Please be more specific than simply stating 'money'." 

The question was answered by 147 respondents. The answers were grouped 
and are presented in Table 23. Some answers were coded in more than one 
category, which accounts for a total of more than 100%. 

Biggest Problem Percent of Libraries 

Staff Numbers 24% 

Staff Time 26 

Staff skills 10 

Attitudes of staff and administration 12 

Public relations/outreach 20 

The liR transaction 3 
Feedback, follow-up and evaluation of 

services delivered 4 

Resource file: building it, identifying 

resources to include 24 

Resource file: maintaining currency 31 

Resources: lack of places to direct clients 3 

Dealing with other agencies 9 

Space and equipment 5 
Money ^ 



Other 

No Problems 



10 

4 



Table 23. Percentage of Librari2s Citing Their "Biggest Problem" in 
Providing liR, Focussed Sample. 

In the following paragraphs each of the above categories is illustrated 
with examples from the questionnaires. 

. Staff numbers 

"...we have a limited staff." 

"Lack of staff." 

"With such a small staff " 

"Staff shortages " 
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Staff time 

"Time to do the work." 



"Lack of time to go visit other agencies" 

"^taff time (lack of, that is) to carry on proper gathering of 
dat-^, publicity, naming of an I&R center in the library, etc." 

. Staff skills 

"Lack of knowledge of the community's needs and the resources 
available in the general area." 

"Developing. confidence in their skill to deliver." 

. Attitudes of staff and administration 

"...the administration does not fully understand the allocation 

of resources and staff time necessary to provide good I^tR services." 

"The county government was opposed to the idea of the library 
engaging in social work. For this reason their funds were 
withdrawn for the formal program of I&R." 

"...staff attitudes about providing a service that is laigely 
thought of as 'social work.' There is a definite correlation 
bet\»een staff attitudes and use of the file as reflected in 
weekly statistics. Most librarians think I&R is not a valid 
library/information service." 

. Public relations /outreach 

"Most people would not think of calling the library for this 
type of service." 

"Pushing the public relations aspect of I&R to both the community 
and the library staff to fight the mindset that 'I&R is a 
peripheral library service'." 

. The I&R transaction 

"Understanding patron request." 

"Having a patron clarify their problem or request." 

"Providing adequate privacy for clients receiving legal and 
tax assistance." 

. Feedback, follow-up and evaluation of services delivered 

"...the bigg-jst problem is time and staff for more thorough 
follow-up." 

"Lack of patron follow-up so that evaluations outside services 
can be made." 



. Resource file: building it, identifying resources to include 

"Getting and updating information from and about other agencies." 

"Biggeijt problem is in really getting a file started." 
"Staff time for preparation of full files." 
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. Resource file: maintaining currency 

"Discontinuity of staff working on updating." 

"Our major problems have stemmed. . .from trying to keep the files 
up-to-date." 

. Resources: lack of places to direct clients 

"Occasional difficulty in locating the specific agency or service 
needed by a patron." 

. Dealing with other agencies 

"Lack of professional level communications with county (public or 
private) agencies." 

"...and dealing with the politics and turf fights between 
various agencies involved in I&R in the community." 

"...coordination between I&R and other information centers. 
There is a certain amount of overlap." 

"Cooperation with agencies: they don't want to be bothered." 

"Strong resistance on the part of city staff /management since 
the program... served to expose citizen dissatisfaction and 
confusion with other city services...." 

Space and equipment 

"We do not have the,.. space to even begin to do this as it 
should be done." 

"Lack of physical space and equipment." 
"Space; extremely crowded Carnegie building." 

Money 

"...and no I&R budget." 

"...obtaining long-range (on-going) funding base for project." 

Other 

"Deciding which traditional service to cut back on." 
"Setting up priorities for an I&R service." 
"Defining type/scope of information to be provided." 
"Indexing, thesaurus construction " 
"Working bugs out of computer programming." 
"Transportation problems." 
• • .and. . . 
"No problems." 
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The predominating problems concern staff resources and attitudes, the 
resource file, and public relations/outreach. Even in noting these 
problems, most people stated or implied that the key hurdle is wherewithal . 
The overwhelming feeling is that with more money — translated into more 
staff — the job could be done better. Looking at it from another point 
of view, the major problems are not seen to be space and equipment, 
dealing with other agencies, the I&R transaction, or feedback, follow-up 
and evaluation of services delivered. 



MEASUREMENT OF I&R SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES (Q 23, 24) 

Over the years, and particularly in the pajt 15 years, the field of 
librarianship has made some progress in measurement. Many measures of 
internal operations have been sharpened to the point where management 
today can have reasonably sound indicators of the efficiency or effectiveness 
of internal activities. The measures of impact on the client group have 
not reached the same level. Although we have made substantial strides, 
we do not yet have measures related to client impact — what services 
the client consumes, how the client applies those services, and how 
useful the client finds them — certainly this is due to the inherent 
difficulty ^n inventing simple and unequivocal measures of the cousumption, 
utility and application of library services. 

Nonetheless, progress on both internal <^ud client-centered measures has 
been made, and attention to them in the library literature has swelled 
in the past decade or so. Thus, one might expect local libraries to 
attend more to measurement, both internal and client-centered, than they 
had in the past. One might expect libraries to measure things related 
to an innovation , in order to assess the value of continuing the innovation, 
to judge the need for revising the particular way the innovation was 
implemented, to demonstrate to funding or gr /erning authorities the 
impact of the innovation, to cost out the innovation, and so on. Examine 
the data from the Focussed Sample: 

The respondents were asked what kind of statistical records were kept 
regularly in their library. The categories presented to them were 
considered by the investigator and the advisors to be statistics that 
libraries would be most likely to gather. The results are shown in 
Table 24. 



Percent of Libraries 

No We Sample We Keep a 

Statistic Record Occasionally Running Total 

Number of I&R queries 65% 14% 20% 

Topics of I&R queries 77 n ^2 

Number of walk-In vs^ 

phone queries 78 9 13 

Number of referrals (as 
opposed to Information- 
giving) 80 10 10 

Number o? follow-ups 87 10 4 

Time per i&R transaction 37 n i 

Other 5 8 

Table Statistics Maintained on I&R, Focussed Sample. 

fi2 



li b libraries do not maintain I&R records; and the tendency is 

to sample data on occasion rather than to maintain running totaL U 

Zrl! 'r'M"' ^° f '° ^ statistic as Number of I&R 

Queries is co lected by fewer than half of the libraries. The explanation 

rLuional'rif" ''f '''' ^"P^^^^y ^^""="1^ to separate 

traditional reference queries from I&R queries in a neat way. What 

dSinition'J't^'i^^K' - ^« tLre a egal 

f h ? f ultimately be treated as an I&R query 

and be referred to an appropriate community agency. Alternatively Tat 

begins as an I&R query - such as "Can you help me find a pllce w'tSe 

:f:u :r°b"ut'als?bo"S'"''" m ^l'^'' ^ im^ o"s de 

thrrr»H^\? f * pamphlets and films on the subject of yoga -- 

in senf^Li " k"^^' °^ reference librarian. In short, Jif?iculty 
ia^in^^airtt? report ''''' °' ^""'^^ Ubraries'not to ' 

Another explanation can be ventured. At least in its earW history the 
management of the I&R service at Detroit Public LibraryJo^isted on tSe 
iHt|S£ition of I&R ,.ith traditional reference and infoLtion ^mces? 
In that case there was a powerful, even official, force working ^ains^ 
the maintenance of separate I&R statistics. It is likely tSi oSer 
IV.raries have adopted the same policy. ^ 

For those libraries where the number of I&R queries is regularly kept as 
IloTi^'^"' ; """"" °' ''"^^^^^ ""8" from'l5-24.000? 

tl^the "iS-'^mJ^r; '''"!'r '^^''^ ^^^"'5^ distributed. Note 
i^- u , f 1 . ^8^*^ accounted for by orand new I&R services for 

fe'^Ji S TV J^'" by the time th/qu'Istlo'nnSje was 

returned. Note also that one instance above 24,000 was reported- but it 

abo" ''?hi1'L''%' eliminated e-^en from the range presented ' 

year is to i? "J ''f the report of 163,000 I&R queries in one 

?ub?ic T?hrJ ^^^^^""Z^- It is known, for instance, that Detroit 

It ll ^55s 5^ 1°°'°°° P" as long 

ago as 1975. We should, however, consider such a high volume of use to 
be quite un-asual and worth distinguishing from a normative range 
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CHAPTER VIII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



At the broadest level, the conclusions of the study were to be expected, 
but are nonetheless important: There is a wide range of vhat is con- 
sidered to be I&R, what services should be offered as I&R, how I&R is 
viewed by the administration and staff, how I&R activities are incorporated 
into the existing library organization, and how much effort is expanded 
on the I&R venture. 

By way of more specific conclusions let us present two profiles of I&R 
service in a public library — a high profile and a low profile. They 
should convey the limits within which I&R seems to be operating in 
public libraries — although it must be remembered that most of the data 
are drawn from the Focussed Sample and therefore cannot sustain firm 
generalizations to the population of American public libraries. Strictly 
speaking, the profiles apply only to the Focussed Sample, which was in 
part a representative nationwide sample and in part a purposive sample. 
Even with sucn bias inherent in the sampling, however, it is reasonable 
to expect that we have captured a broadly realistic picture of the 
parameters of I&R in American public libraries, by virtue of the sheer 
size of the sample. 

The profiles below are "Ideal-typical" in nature. That is, they are 
composite pictures of libraries in which I&R is a "high-profile" or a 
"low-profile" activity. It is unlikely that any one library in the 
sample would fit either profile exactly. 



Profiles of Public Library I&R 



LOW PROFILE 



HIGH PROFILE 



Simple information-giving and 
complex information-giving, only. 



As well as simple and complex 
information giving, provides 
. Advice on resources and 



I&R 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 



resource-seeking strategies 



. Follow-up on each inquiry 



. Advocacy of client needs 



. Counselling on personal problems 



And maintains a file of human 
resources in addition to a file 
of agencies . (Examples: trans- 
lators, speakers, volunteers) 
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LOW PROFILE 



HIGH PROFILE 



LIBRARY No contact with other I&R 

SERVICES or service agencies* 

THAT 

SUPPORT 

OTHER 

AGENCIES' 

I&R 

WORK 



Helps other agencies build I&R 
files, convene meetings, seek 
funding for I&R projects, pub- 
lish materials, etc. 



LIBRARY Other agencies — both I&R and 

I&R AS service agencies — are un- 

SEEN BY aware that the local library 

OTHER Ls^ providing an I&R service, and 

AGENCIES feel that it should not. 



The library is considered a 
valuable I&R service by other 
I&R agencies and helping agencies 
in the area. 



Regular staff does 
the I&R work. 

I&R staff has received 
STAFF- no training in I&R, and there 
ING I&R is no social service background 

among the current staff. 



I&R is overseen by someone 
3 to 4 ranks below the di- 
rector of the library. 

I&R is available in the 
main branch only. 



As many as 6 new staff were 
hired expressly for I&R. 

All staff have had formal 
training in I&R. 

All I&R staff have either 
experience or training in 
social services. 

I&R is overseen by the director 
of the library. 



I&R is available in all 
library outlets. 
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LOW PROFILE 



HIGH PROFILE 



No resource file is used; service 
depends on "mental files" of 
staff. Or: There is a card file 
of under 50 resources collected 
as they were encountered in the 
process of other work. 



Creates own resource file. May 
contain several thousand resources 
File is in more than one formrt: 
index cards, microfiche, publxshec 
loose-leaf directory, on-line 
termiual. 



THE RE- 
SOURCE 
FILE 



Resource file has name, address 
and phone number of the resource. 



A resource eiitry is corrected when 
errors are encountered in the pro- 
cess of work. 



Resource file has detailed infor- 
mation on each resource, even 
to the dates of meetings and 
officials' terms of office. 
A resource entry is verified and 
corrected 3 times a year, and 
more frequently if the need 
becomes apparent. 



No statistics 
are t^ept. 



MEASURES 
OF I&R 



Keep running count of the number 
of I&R queries and their topics; 
the mode of inquiry (phone or 
walk-in); the number of referrals, 
as opposed to information-giving 
responses; the number of follow- 
up; the time per transaction; and 
more. 
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LOW P.iOFILE 



HIGH PROFILE 



The I&R innovation was 
inspired by a directive 
from the board. 



I&R is low on the organization, 
chart. (See Staffing, above.) 



The decision to provide I&R was 
arrived at through a formal client 
needs assessment^ as well as 
through contact with other li- 
braries already doing I&R and 
through the literature and con- 
ferences. 



MANAG- I&R is considered "social 
ING I&R work" by most staff 

I&R is the lowest priority 
in the library's service 
repertoire. 



Since it began, there has been 
no budget increase expressly 
for I&R. I&R does not have a 
separate budget line. 

Start-up and on-going funds for 

I&R were raised from outside sources, 



No publicity. 



Library participates in 
no I&R network 



I&R is high in the organization 
chart. 

I&R is considered a legitimate 
aspect of regular library work. 

I&R would take priority over 
even traditional book-based 
reference service, if a choice 
had to be made 

Money for I^R operating costs 
is included in the regular 
budget. 



All financial support for I&R has 
been generated internally, from 
regular funding sources. 

I&R publicity has been channelled 
through many media: television, 
radio, billboards, flyers and 
personal contacts. The I&R 
publicity budget may reach $75,OOC 
in a given year. 

An I&R network is a major factor 
in library's I&R service. 
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It may be tempting to assume that the Low Profile describes I&R in a 
small public library or in a small community, and that the High Profile 
applies to larger situations. This is not the case. There is evidence 
in thf: study that large libraries can present low I&R profiles and, 
contrariwise, small libraries can present high profiles. 

We may also want to assume that the High Profile represents the de- 
sirable state of I&R. This may generally be true, bat not necessarily 
for every aspect of the profile. For instance, a library with very 
strong I&R may have integrated that I&R service with other library 
services and activities to the extent that separate I&R statistics .^re 
not kept and there is no separate budget line for I&R, and thus the 
"profile" may seem unusually li-^. 

RECOMHEKDATIONS 

It is clear from the data that, among the respondents, there is variety 
in: 

. The attitudes toward I&R in public libraries 

. The conception of what I&R can be in public libraries 

. The idea of what I&R should be in public libraries. 

This variability does not in and of itself signify a deficiency in the 
field's approach to I&R service. However, in the early stages of an 
innovation, it may Lespeak the need to enhance communication about the 
topic, I&R. Fortunately, comiiunication, both published and live, on the 
topic of public library liR has multiplied in the past four or five 
years lo the point that a substantial literature now exists where virtually 
none existeJ eight years ago. Further growth in the area of I&R requires 
that coMnunicatiOii continue to improve, in the form of: refereed publications, 
drawing on I&R people bcth inside and outside the fUld of librarianship; 
workshops and institutes that address both attitudinal and technical 
matters; professional organizations that will serve to bring library 
staffs together on a continuing basis to engage in inutu:.l problem solving. 

The data indicate that skills in dealing with people in the information 
transaction are needed in public library ISR work. It would be appropriate 
for the profession and its educators co address these skills — to in- 
corporate suitable training into library science curricula to prepare 
people for entry into the profession, and to extend that training to 
experienced professionals who are now moving into I&R roles. 

One of the primary needs identified in the course of the study was 
financial support and/or staff support for doing the I&R job. In times 
of general fiscal retrenchment such as public libraries are now facing 
and are likely to face for at least several more years, it may be fruitless 
to admonish library administrators to be more effective fund-raisers. 
It is true that an innovation such as I&R, if it were to attract new and 
larger user groups to libraries, might be useful in securing additional 
money from funding authorities. There may be greater payoff, however. 
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if those professionals interested in promoting I&R as a public library 
service were to lobby for the reevaluation of the public library's 
traditional services in light of contemporary society and its needs — 
that is, were to campaign for an altered set of service priorities for 
public libraries, a lict in which I&R could perhaps displace in priority 
an existing service. 
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CHAPTER IX 



SYMPOSIUM 



As a major dissem:*»"ation activity related to the survey, the principle, 
investigator took part in the planning and delivery of a half-day s/ra- 
posium on public library I&R at the Dallas conference of the American 
Library Association in June 27, 1979. Planning for the symposium was 
accomplished at .he midwinter 1979 ALA conference under the guidance of 
Ms. Jaa Dickens and the sponsor shop of the Public Library Association's 
Information and Referral Committee. The program format consisted of a 
keynote address by the principal investigator, followed by ten small 
group discussion sessions focussing on a variety of topics. The small 
group sessions were repeated once, in order to give every participant an 
opportunity to take part in two of them. Each s*nall group had a pre- 
designated group leader and one or two resource peoole with experience 
In the area being discussed. At the end of the discussion sessions, the 
whole group assembled to hear reports fr n the small groups. 

The program outline follows. Attendance figures are in parentheses. 

The keynote address, elivered by the principal investigate r, has been 
published in Lib rary Journal [6]. It contained a discission of the 
method of the s'.udy, the major findings related to the I&R services 
delivered by public lilraries, the "high" and "low" profiles of public 
library I&R, and speculations on what is needed for further growth of 
I&R in the public library field. 

The following were the wiin points presented by the repor ;irs for the 
small groups. In some cases the groups re*- or ted only subjects that were 
discussed, not conclusions. 

Funding . If you cannot make I&R a priority within your library, then 
dun't begin it at all. Possible sources of funding for I&R are: Library 
Services and Construction Act, Endowment for the Humanities, Administration 
on Aging, central labor councils, chambers of commerce. Lions, Rotary and Elks 
clubs, local or state cultural and economic offices. Title XX of the 
Social Security Act, state departments of human resources. Also* watch 
legislation and funding for handicapped; in the '80's it is lik^iy will 
be a potential source of money. Another alternative is to generate your 
own money — through publishing, selling your resource file or mailing 
labels. An important conclusion: do not isolate I&R in your library 
budget: it makes it too easy to cut the funders are uncomfortable 
with it. 

Da ta Collection and File Development . The major point is that files 
need to be controlled with a subject heading list. 

I&R and the Organization Chart . The introduction of I&R is a huge 
change in a public library — for staff, for other community agencies, 
and for the clients. The goal is to hav a service that's integrated 
into the library's total ser'ic^i oi'ogram. And no static model was 
proposed that w^uld insure integr<ition or insure that the I&R innovation 
become permanent. 
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INFORMATION AND REFERRAL 
Making It Work 



American Library Association 
Dallas Conference 
Wednesday, June 27, 1979, 9 a.m. -12:30 p.m. 

featuring 

TOM CHILDERS 

speaking on his recent survey of public library information and refer.ral (350) 

followed by 

a first-time national exchange of I&R experiences 
with leaders in the field iiscussing: 

FUNDING (33) 

Money, staffing, facilities, grant writing, volunteers 

I&R ON THE ORGANIZATION CHART (18) 
Administrative support, placement of I&R within the library, status 

DATA COLLECTION AND FILE DEVELOPMENT (53) 
Structure, format 

INTERAGENCY COOPERATION (35) 
Library networking, working with community agencies 

PRINTED DIRECTORIES (10) 
Compilation, updating, breaking even 

COMPUTERIZED I&R (34) 
Directory production, computer output 
microforms, alternate applications 

PUBLICITY (45) 
Where, when, how 

I&R IN THE SMALL LIBRARY (46) 
Networking, interagency cooperation 

I&R STAFF NEEDS (25) 
Selection, training, development 

I&R FOR YOUR LIBRARY (31) 
Community assessment, staff participation 

Program Schedule 

9:00-9:15 Introduction 

9:15-10:15 Tom Childers 

10:25-11:10 Discussion Group 

11:15-11:55 Discussion Grouper Repeated 

12:00-12:30 Wrap- up 

This program sponsored by PLA's newly formed Information and Referral Committee 
^ Check Conference Bulletin for Location 
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Interagency Coope atlon . As well as delivering information and sc.rvice 
to the client, I&R can c liver information to agencies — information 
about what clients are asking for and what services are needed. That 
information, in turn, is plugged into agencies' planning for improved 
services or into community planning for totally new services. 

Printed Directories . Basically, there are two kinds: general directories, 
covering all types of service; and subject directories, covering parti- 
cular subjects or oriented toward particular client groups. Means of 
gathering information for the directories was discussed: face-to-face, 
telephone, using information that other agencies have put together. The 
information gathered should be uniform. And the directory should be 
publicized vigorously. 

Computerized I&R . Discussed were the advantages of having on-line 
capability vs. its high cost; the advantage of having a combination of 
on-line response with a printed directory. Some libraries use the 
computer in batch mode only, for processing data; others use it on-line, 
for response to queries. Computerized systems definitely need a con- 
trolled vocabulary, but also need the capability of free text searching 
and adding key words to the vocabulary. 

Publicity . Probably the least effective means of pu'^licity is the press 
release, since it is easily overlooked. Feature articles, television 
and radio talk shows, are more effective. Flyers, handouts can be 
effective in the right place, if designed to attract attention. Community 
walks — person-to-person contact in the community — are clfect^ve if 
the staff are motivated to do this. In-house publicity and public 
relations with the library's staff is vitally important. 

I&R and the Small Library . In a smal^ community, confidentiality of the 
client's inquiry is critical. Small library staffs give you fewer 
people from whom to select ones who have innate I&R orientation. In 
t'.iuill situations it may be more difficult to locate new funds for I&R. 
Alsc, there is likely to be a number of service gaps in a small community; 
the library may have to take on the responsibility of identifying those 
gaps and seeking to have them filled. On the positive side, in a small 
situation personal contacts with other agencies and publicity may come 
easier. 

I&R Staff Neeos . Interesting questions: Can we train at all? Are 
there certain inborn qualities that make a gooa I&R worker? Where 
should training happen, and when? And how do you evaluate performance? 
It was agreed that everyone needs training, and it needs to begin in 
library school. Human relations should be stressed, both in training 
and in selecting staff for I&R. Attitudes and values, communication, 
and use of resources should be included in all I&R training. People 
from the local community (universities, social service agencies) could 
be used to train. Training should be ongoing. 




I&R for Your Library? Discussed was the difference between follow-up in 
a traditional reference situation, as opposed to an I&R situation* I&R 
often at racts people to the library with traditional reference questions, 
The main issue: How does library policy effect the introduction of I&R? 
To introduce I&R, a specific organizational structure is required. It 
is very difficult to determine what kinds of service should be provided 
in a given library. Community needs and staff resources clearly should 
influence the decision. And the decision should be made before any 
service begins. 

On the following pages are the tabulations and remarks compiled from a 
questionnaire distributed at the end of the program. 
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PmZC LISkA&y ASSttlATION 
Inforaatlon & Referral Coraolt^ee 



TJie Information & Referral Conalctee of PLA voold lilce your assistance In 
planning future prograonlng and publications. Your ideas are appreciated. 



1* Have you worked in an information and referral center in a public library? 

23 Y KS 6: K O 

2. If not, after attending this prograa, are you Interested in developing an 
Infonsation and referral service? 



-^Q YSS 



k NO 



7 NOT SURE 



3* Doea the library at which you work have an infomatlon and referral service? 

^3 YgS N O 
4* Bow long has the I & R service been in operation? 



J? In planning stage 



7 0 • 1 year 



^7 2 • 3 years 
^ 4 • 5 years 



5* Do you have an active resource file? 

Format: 32 C ard 

P amphlet 
I R ollodex 
M cBee 

Is file development assisted by computer? 



m ore than 5 years 
Y2S 18 



KG 



Microfilm 



? Directory, compiled in-house 
Directory^ compiled elsevhere 



^ O ther : "vert ♦ filei cor:putcr, 

newspapers, on-line 
J9 YSS 5 NO 



6, Which of the following topics would you like to see covered in future 

prrograms and/or publications? If more than one, give priority (1, 2, 3, etc.) 



18 O rient at iota to I & R 

23 F ile structure and format 

18 Funding 

2^ L ibrary organization and I & R 

^3 P ublicity 

/ Printed directories 

^ R elatlonshlpa with other agencies 



^5 I & R in the small library 



CoQt>erative approaches to I & R 
JJ^Cocputer applications to I & R 
"staff developicent & training 



O U sft of volunteers 
^ Other I R for children, 
TITS trg. for children's libns., 



1^ T 

7. What questions were raised today which you would like to see addressed in a 
future program? see nert Tparo 



8* Which of the following program formats do you prefer? 



Speaker 
'5^:: Panel discussion 



;2_:>riall group discussion 



i Othar '^conbinstior. of the 



se' 



9. Consnents: 



mc 
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Answers given to question 

What questions were raised today which you would like to see addresse d 
in a fjiture program ; 

~The role of the public library in I&R 
— Staffing — attitudes, training 

—Differences in I&R by the library and I&R by social agencies in use 
of library resources, and development of greater autonomy of in- 
dividual in pursuing problems 

—I&R in the suburban library 

— ^Working with other social service organizations 
—Marketing, PR 
—Children's services 

—Preferred format of resource file — cards, o-i-line, film, etc. 
—I&R in specific subject areas; ethical issue i in I&R, especially 

in law and medicine 
—Remember that, in the small community, zhe library may be the only 

agency to provide this. We need help 
—Children's and young adults' needs in I&R services 
— Advocacy, cost analysis, evaluation 
—Use of volunteers and staff 

— ^^ature of I&R in different community settings — urban, suburban, 

n^ral, inner city, bedroom community, etc. 
—iflore on staff qualification, training 
—Five-year plans 

—Is there a "Survival Kit" for directions for I&R services, say a 
five-year plan for those who want to Implement I&R and need a step 
by step plan? 

—How to know when to limit your attempt to get a ccmpi^hensive file 
—Process by which collect (find) community resources 
—Coordination of press release information programs with existing 
community library I&R 

— Discussion of I&R files used in conjunction (interfiled) with general 

information files 
—What exactly is I&R? What does it mean to the public library? 
—Starting I&R sen^ices — the group discussion (2nd round) didn't 

really address this point. 
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-^Difficulty in getting trustee and political support for tais program 

due to their lack of information 
—Political aspects of I&R files 

—Staff problems — number of people, attitudes, training 
—Advocacy 

—Problems of parallel I&R services (library and other) and resolving 

of conflicts arriving at cooperation 
—Priorities; What are the functions of I&R that the library should 

provide if choices have to be made? Can we be all things to all 

people? 

—I&R on the organization chart 
—Evaluation of I&R ser^^xces 
—Legal problems 

—Reference ethics trend vs. aggressive I&R described today 
—Differences between I&R and social work objectives (what are they all?) 
— Cooperative approaches to I&R, use of volunteers, staff development and 
training 

— Why the library? What if someone else is doing I&R? 
— How to mesh I&R activities with other duties with short staff and low 
funding 



Answers to question //9, Comments: 



— I think the combination of a large program featuring one speaker's 

report and then small group discussion worked best. 
—Excellent program, well done, etc. (7 respondents) 
—Today's program very good both in content and in structure 
—I hope the I&R committee will attempt to serve as a clearinghouse 

for resources on the topics discussed in these sessions 

-Encourage questions that challenge opinion and premise that I&R is 

library turf 
—Please begin and end on time! 

—Remember that in the small community, the library may be the only 

agency to provide this and we need help 
—Very well planned 

—Well planned and Interesting meeting 

—I think the program was great! Childer's presentation — good; group 

discussions — stimulating 
—Once our library got involved with I&R probably there would be more 

questions and answers, and suggestions to add 
—In future years, can allowance be made for us to attend more than 

two of the groups? 

—Need more "how to", problem solving, experiences from others; important 
to get info on administration of I&R program and dealing with politics 
in and out of library. Need examples of five-year plans also! 
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— One of the more intellectually challenging and stimulating programs 
I've attended, I really like the I&R people I met, I'm in YASD 
and found companionship with your group also. Continue good work 
for us to follow. I am especially interested in I&R for youth — 
legal implications (if any) especially in area of sexual identity 
and needs (gays, abortion, pregnancy). Major con5)onent: manual for 
training staff in public libraries, emphasizing children and ya's, 
adults, 

— Bigger than I thought it would be 

—I am in a special library (the very sn?all library of a social service 
agency in Detroit) , but I am very interested in I&R and may be soon 
moving to a public library 

— Good practical approach appreciated; best v^rap-up section of useful- 
ness because each group truly reported; congrats to chairperson on 
insisting on sticking to time 

— This v.as an especially valuable session. The small group leaders in 
each session I attended were great. Will buy all tapes available 

— The small group sessions were very helpful following a speaker 

— This was a very worthwhile program. Both informative and practical 
suggestions were received 

— I suggest that I&R workshops be held in different sections of the 
country 

— Your program with Tom Childers was excellent! Group meetings were 

very useful and informativp 
—All questions addressed in 1979 are very Important. I wish that I 

could have hit on more than two. Excellent presentations. How about 

1 day or 2? 
— I liked the format tjday. Helpful! 
— Liked the format as was 

— One of the most fruitful meetings I attended at the conference 

— This was one of the mor^ practical meetings at ALA 

— I enjoy the small group discussions, because you can learn so much 

from so many people, but having to choose two from ten, I feel I miss 

things I need to catch 
—How can systems (public library or multi-type) support small library 

members in developing resource files, staffing, etc.? 
— "Small library" leaders & most participants speaking were from larger 

libraries with branches. Nothing about really small libraries with 

maximum 1-2 professionals 
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APPENDIX A 
NATIONWIDE SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND 
DATA 
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IS THIS THE 

NATIONAL 

REFERENCE 

& INFORMATION 

SERVICES SURVEY 



UH HUH . WOULD YOU 
PLEASE HAND THIS FORM 
TO THE PERSON WHO 
KNOWS MOST ABOUT 

INFORMATION SERVICES 
IN . 

THERE'S A *FREE RAFFLE* IN 
IT FOR YOU... 



Please answer these questions frankly. Give your opinion when it is 
asked for. You'll notice a code below. It's to be used in fol low-up 
and in sorting the responses. YOUR RESPONSE WILL NEVER BE REVEALED, 
WHAT YOU SAY IS COMPLETELY CONFIDENTIAL. 

Before you start, we need to define one term; 

For this survey, the services, activities, opportunities, and 
information sources outside libraries that might fill an in- 
quirer's need are called "outside resources" or "outside re- 
source". An "outside resource" can be an office, a community 
organization, a Yoga center, or a person who is an expert on 
model planes. Another library would not be an "outside resource". 

Please return the form by MARCH 27. 

1. Would you like to receive a brief summary of this survey? 



% « 90 YES 11 NO n « 266 



2. Does your library provide fo^ the public any of the following re- 
ference/information services? Indicate the degree to which the 
service is provided. (Circle one number on each line) 

Routinely provided, 

a standard service. 

; Not a routine service; at the 

dJ '^cretion of the staff m ember. 

; Not pr'»vided at all. 



a. When appropriate, does the staff 
provide the inquirer with the 
asked-f or information on outside 
resources such as phone numbers, 
addresses, contact persons, etc., 
without further probing ? 

% » . 4 28 68 

b. Does the staff give the sa-iie 
information as above, after 
probing to determine the in- 
quirer's real underlying need? 

Z ' 10 37 54 0 n « 295 

c. Does the staff actively help the 
public make contact with an out- 
side resource , by making an 
appointment for him, calling an 
agency, etc.? 

% - 34 531 13 0 n = 316 

d. Does the library construct a file 
or directory containing outside 
resources? 

n « 299 % « 54 NO 46 YES 

e. Is that file made available 
for the inquirer to consult 
by him/herself? 

Z 



Library plans to do on 
a regular basis. (Give 
approximate date — month ! 
and year) ; 



320 



331131 43 



11 



194 



3. How many "2's" did you circle above? 
^Zero One Two Three 



24 



21 



35 



19 



__Four 

2 n « 321 



4. Does your library provide any of the following services? 



Pkoutinely provided; 

I a standard service > 
Not a routine service; 
at the discretion of 
the Rt.iff member. 



' Not provi ded at all . 

a. Provide advice about 
the outside resources 
that are available, or 
help th3 inquirer choose 
a course of action to 
-""each needed resources? 



Library plans to do on 
a regular basis. (Give 
approximate date — month 
and year) 



b. Make sure the inquirer 
has reached the proper 
outside resource or 
has gotten proper help? 



% - 



Vork to overcome ob* * 
stacles that the in- 
quirer enc^ouv ..ers in 
trying to secure help 
from outside resource 
agencies? % » 



41 51 ,1 



n 



244 



39i 51 . 10 iO 



241 



39 45 16 I 1 



24? 



I Even though you may call them by another 
name, for the sake of convenience let us 
call the services listed above "I&R" or 
"Information and Referral". Very gener- 
ally, "I&R" means LINKING A LIBRARY USER i 
TO A NON-MBRARY RESOURCE THAT S/HE NEEDS.! 

Now go to Question 8, page 5. 
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[Routinely provided; 
la standard service. 



I Not a routine service; at tne 
' discretion o f the staff member. 
Not provided at all^ 



d. From the insights or 
data gained through 
providing reference/ 
information ser leas, 
provide formal feed- 
back on social service 
needs to politicians, 
planners, social 
agencies, etc.? 



e. Help tne client work 
out personal problems 
(without neces?^arily 
using outside re- 
sources); requires 
deep probing of a com- 
plex personal situa- 
tion such as alcoho- 
lism, emotional crises, 
family disputes, etc. 



f. Provide (not simply 
arrange for) trans- 
portation for the pu- 
blic to outside re- 
sources? 



Library plans to do 
on a regular basis. 
(Give approximate 
date — month and year*) ; 



69 25 6 0 



72 ; 25 3 ,0 



242 



241 



Provide ( got simply 
arrange lot) someone 
to accompany an in- 
quirer to outside re- 
sources? 



94 



4 I 2 : 1 



1 1 



I I 



241 



93 ! 7 1 10 



242 
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Even though you may call them by another name, for the sake of convenience 
let us call the services you have identified above "l&R" or ''Information 
and Referral". Fcr the rest of this form "T&R" means, very generally, 
LINKING A LIBRARY USER TO A NOU-LIBRARY R2S0URCE THAT S/HE NEEDS. 

4. Does your library provide I&R se^n^ices other than the mes listed 
in questions 2 and 3? 



n » 227 % - 93 NO 8^ YES: Please list them briefly here, or on the back. 

Z - 6 NONE LISTED 94 SERVICE LISTED n « 17 



5. In providing I&R service, does your library 

a. 7se a resource file that the library staff itself 
has constructed? 

b. Use a resource file constructed by another 
agency? 

c. Ha 76 a distinct name by which luR is identifier 
by the public? 



d. Have a separ^^w^. line in the budget for I&R 
support? 

e. Assign particular staff member(s) specifically 
to I&R work? (As opposed to general reference 
work. ) 



f. Use regular staff to provide I&R service? 

g. Hire new staff to provide I&R servii:e? 



% - 49 NO 52 YES n - 23? 



% =• 47 NO 53 YES n - 235 



92 NO 2 YES n - 271 

What is the 
name? 

8_ SPECIFIED 
92 NOT SPECIFIED 
n - 24 



% - 99 NO 1 YES n - 239 



% - 94 NO 6^ YES n « 240 

How many full-time 
equivalents? 

Range ■1-3 

% - 15 NO 85 YES n - 235 

% « 98 NO 2 YES n - 229 

How many full-time 
equivalents? 

Range « 1 - 5 
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6. Since your library began I&R work has there been any increase in the 
library's budget specifically to support I&R activities? 



a. An I&R-related increase has been proposed % 

b. An I&R-related increase has actually been funded % 



97 NO 2 YES n - 229 

98 NO 2 YES n - 226 
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7. 



85 



In your opinion, which of the following influenced your library to 
undertake I&R service ; (Check all that apply) 

a. Another library's experience. 

n =• 195 % « 56 NO 4£ YES: (1) We learned about it through a 

% » Visit to the site(s) 

» SO^ Meeting, conference, workshop, etc. 

* 40 Published report or article 

I 

1^ » Other. Please specify: 

(2) What was the name of the library (libraries)? 

% » 2 Project* or 

Office of Education 

n =- 45 18^ NIC library 

76 Other library 



b. A non-library agency. 



n » 171 Z - 76 NO 24 YES: (1) We learned about it through a 

r 

% =• 13 Visit to the site(s) 



38 



n - 29 



» 42^ Meeting, conference, workshop, etr, 

■ 32^ Published report or article 

- 32 Other. Please specify: 

(2) What is the name of the agency (agencies)? 

f % =« 2 United Way, Health and 

welfare council, or Easter 
Seal Society 



2. Social Security agency or 
other 

* Otiier agency or organization 
c. Our own formal needs assessment (a survey or a formal community study), 
n » 179 % » 84 NO 16 YES 



d. An informal assessment of needs, such as in staff meeting, 
n » 190 Z - 38 NO 62 YES 
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e. Another library's formal needs assessment or community study, 
n - 176 % « 85 NO 15^ YES: (1) We learned about It through a 

r 

% =» 22. ^^66ting, conference, workshop, e^c. 



27 



» 30 Published report or article 
» 2 Other. Please specify: 



f. A report or article not related to any particular agency. 

n « 174 Z « 85 NO 15^ YES: (1) The title or sub j ect of the article was: 

% « 35 Remember the title or subject 



n » 24 



* 65 Don't remember the title or subject 



g. A dlro.ctlve froTu a governing or funding authority (including trustees), 
n « 176 Z « 97 NO 2 YES 

h. One or more members of the library's staff, 
n » 178 Z - 42 NO 58 YES 

1, Other. Please specify: 
n - 195 Z » 86 NO 14 YES 



8. Do you think it is legitimate for public libraries IN GENERAL to provide 
I&R service, as it is defined above? (Circle one number only) 



Appropriate 



Not appropriate 



n - 308 Z 



45 



21 23 



To what extent do other organizations work with your library in meeting 
your community's I&R needs? 



Not at all 



1 A great deal 



n « 305 Z « 34 16 29 11 



10 
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10. Does your library lend I&R-related support to any other agency that 
provides I&R services ? Have you: 

% NO % YES n 

a. Compiled a resource file (or directory) — — 
that is distributed to non-library 

agencies for their I&R work? 91 9 299 

b. Assisted another agency in setting 

uD a resource file? 82 18 302 

c. Assxsted another agency in collecting; 

data for its resource file? 72 28 303 

d. Convened meetings of I&R providers 

in your region? 91 9 298 

e. Worked with another agency in seeking 

funding for I&R work in your region? 94 6 296 

f. Other things? Please specify: 
n « 303 % « 94 NO 6 YES 



11. Which of the above would your library probably he willing to do, if 
asked by another agency? (Put a check [ ] by the letter) 

% NO Z YES n 

a. Compiled a resource file (or dir'^'ctory) 
that is distributed to non-library 

agencies for their I&R work? 59 41 280 

b. Assisted another agency in setting up 

a resource file? 42 38 279 

c. Assisted another agency in collecting 

data for its resource file? 43 37 280 

d. Convened meetings of I&R providers 1^ 

your region? 73 27 280 

e. Worked with another agency in seeking 

funding for I&R work in your region? 77 23 279 

f. Other things? Please specify* 
n » 280 % » 97 NO 3 YES 



12. What is your positiv^n (t'* in the library? 

63 director, head, etc. 
n * 309 % « 6^ asst. or assoc., etc. 
32 other 



13. What is the smallest political jurisdiction that your whole library 
(library system) serves? (Check one only) 



n - 316 % « 



68 


city or town or township 




county 




schor/. district 


4 


multi-county or inulti-state regie a 


1^ 


state 


1_ 


other. Describe: 



YOU'RE DONE! Thanks for sticking with it. Please put the form in the envelope 
provided and sent it to Thomas Childers, School of Library and Information 
Science, Dre> 1 ^'niversity, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 
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IT'S NOT TOO LATE ! 
YOU CAN STILL GET 
IN ON THE **RAFFLE** 
...AND MAKE YOUR 
VO!CE HEARD IN THIS 



NATIONAL SURVEY. 
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"I tell you, Mr A rthu r. this survey has no vat of 
regisiertng;a nonverOai ^esyonse!" 



• ••and on top o£ that, your reply is needed 
to tnake the survey vciid. 

...so WOULD YOU SEND 
YOURS IN NEXT WEEK 
PLEASE? 

If you need another form, send us a note 



I need another fora. Mine was Qchecked out by a patron Dsent to the 
bindery Deatan by the board of trustees Gotber. 



Your Name 



Library^ 
Address 
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Send to: 

Tom O-^ilders 
GSLS 

Draxel University 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
or call collect: 

(215)895-2i^94/2490/2479 



91 



THAHKS FOR YOUR LETTER<# 

Hera's the extra copy of the 
Hacicsal Information and Reference 
Survey that you asked for. 

Vould you please fill it o'^t aud 
return it immediately? 

Thanks. 
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BUCK UP 

Even '!£ your pec grlnch aCe it. 
Even if yo-x lost It In the war, 

THERE'S STILL HOPE 

Here's a fresh copy of the National Reference and laformatio© 
Survey, so you have a chance to 

^Hacrease what we know about public library ser/lce and 
Mrz^t in on a little free raffle 

So far 221 libraries - big and little - have responded. 
But we read your answers, and by May 5. 

PLEASE 
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FOCUSSED SAMPLE 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND DATA 
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WOULD YOU PLEASE 
HAND THIS FORM TO 
THE PERSON WHO KNOWS 
MOST ABOUT INFORMATION 
& REFERRAL 

IN 




COVER SHEET FOR PREVIOUS MEMBERS OF SAMPLE 



HELP! 

About 130 libraries - ^ 
incluiliRg yours*- - hive 
fttnuod tht first l*R_sur¥oy. 

But wo nood moro dotailed 
ioforniotioa 

So... would you plooso hand 
this to tho porso" who 
kiows most ibout hR in 



r 



OK 





THANKS! 



PS. Thoro's a littio raffle in 
tbis survey too! 



May 16, 1978 



"laforaacion and referral", "Infonaation and reference" — or 
whatever you call the process of LINKING CLrENTS TO RESOURCES 
THEY NEED OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY - is„being calked about quite a 
bit In public libraries these days.* 

Public libraries need to share their "I&R" experiences on a 
nationwide basis, so we can make sounder decisions, argue more 
convincingly for funding, and serve people better. We need to 
know about the "I&R" services public libraries offer, the 
training of their ISA providers, the way they arraige their 
files, how they fund their I&R activities, and on and on. 

We need your help in collecting this infonnation. Would you cake 
about 1/2 hour to fill out the attached form? The fona is ■ 
shorter than it weighs; it only contains 7 questions per gram! 

For your trouble, we'll send you a suamarv of the ^t,.^^ i-.g 
dona, and give you a chance in a raffle for a L/2 gallSS of pure 
Vermont maple syrup or a 4-pound ball of Gouda cheese from 
Philadelphia's Italian market! 

Please return this form by JUNE 1. 

Thanks. 



Thomas Childers 

Graduate School of Library Science 
Drexel University 
Philadelphia, ?a' 19104 



•3h7e'U call ic "I&R" here, for convenience. 
Er|c 3-4 




May 16, 1978 

"Infonaation and referral" , "information and refere ice" — or 
whatever you call the process of LINKING CLIENTS TO RESOURCES 
THEY NEED OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY — is being talked about quite a 
bit in public libraries these days?'' 

Public libraries need to share their "I&R" experiences on a 
nationwide basis, so we can make sounder decisions, argue more 
convincingly for funding, and serve people better. We need to 
know about the "I&R" services public libraries offer, the 
training of their ISSi providers, the way they arrange their 
files, how they fund their I&R activities, and on and on. 

We need your help in ollecting this information. Would you take 
about 1/2 hour to fill out the attached form? The form is shorter 
than it weighs; it only contains 7 questions per gram. 

For your trouble, we'll send you a ^^y^-rj of the study when it's 
done, and give you a chance in a raffle for a 1/2 gallon of pure 
Vermont maple syrup or a 4-pound ball of Gouda cheese from 
Philadelphia's Italian market! 



Please return this form by JUNE 1. ^^-^ ^ 

Thanks. 





Thomas Chlld^ 
Graduate School of Library Science 
Drexel University 
Philadelphia, PA 1910^ 



•^^Ve'll call it "I6cR" here, for convenience. 

«8 
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NATIONAL l&R SURVEY 



For your convenience, the last page of this form is a "Worksheet- 

Before starting, let's get a few definitions „ut of the way. 

"I&R" means, broadly, LINKING A CLIENT TO \ NEEDfd 
RESOURCE OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY. 

"Resource(s)" means the services, activities, opportunities 
and information sources outside the libra^ Jha"mi^^^^ 
a client's need. "Resources" ca—nTuIdTt sociaT s„vice 
agency, a government office, a community organization! a"oga 
center, or a person who is an expert on aiodel planes. AnotSr 
library would not be considered a "resource". Another 

If you have any problems with the form, call Anita Anker n<»n^ 
Please return this form by .TUNE 1, 

Gouda chee?e from Philadelphia's Italian market. 

If you want your name enter-d in the raffle, put it here Your J^^J 
response to the form will be confidential. ^ 



Name 



Address 



Phone 
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1. Would you like to receive a summary of the final report? 



X « 94 YES 1 NO n « 256 

2. Does your library provide for the public any of the following reference/ 
information services? Indicate the degree to which th(^ service is pro- 
vided. (Circle one number on each line) 



Regularly provided as a standard 
service. 



Not a standard service; up to the 
staff member. 



Not provided at all. 



a. Does the staff provide the inquirer 
with the asked-for information on 
outside resources such as phone 
numbers, addresses, contact persons, 
etc., without further probing? Z > 

b. Does the staff give the same 
information as above, after 
clarifying the inquirer's real 
and underlying need? Z ' 



Does the staff actively help the 
public make contact with an 
outside resource , by making an 
appointment for him, calling an 
agency, etc. Z 



35 



d. Does the library itself construct 
a file of outside resources? 



NO 



244 Z - 30 NO 70 YES 

YZS: e. Is that file made 
available for the 
inquirer to con- 
sult by himself? 



11 



18 



81 



Library plans to do on | 
a regular basis. (Give 
approscimate date.) 



33 



61 0 



48 i 17 jO 



263 



255 



268 



15 



74 



* n 



166 



Note: Values move than 0% and less than 

or equal to 1% are always represented 
as "1%." 
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*14% of those '^here a file is not 
available at cill, or is not avail- 
able es a standard service, are 
planning to make a file available. 



ERLC 



3. How many "2's" did you circle above? 



^Zero 

V 3 



J)ne 
" 15 



Jwo 

35 



Three 



4:. 



(3 or more) ii 



Even though you may call them by 
another name, for the sake of 
convenience let us call the 
services listed above "I&R" or 
"Information and Referral". Very 
generally, "I&R" means LINKING A 
LIBRARY USER TO A NON-LIBRARY 
RESOURCE THAT HE NEEDS. 



Now go to QUESTION 80, page 17. 



V ✓ 

Does your library provide any oi the following services? 

I Regularly provided as a standard ' 
J service. 



Not « standard service; up to the 
staff, memb er. 



Not provided at all. 



Library pl^ns to do on ! 
a regular basis. (Glvei 
approximate date.) 1 



a. Provide evaluations of the outside 
resources that are available. X « 



b. Help the inquirer choose a course 
of action to reach needed resources j 

% - 



c. Make sure the inquirer has reached 
the proper outside resource, or has 
gotten proper help. % » 



66 25 99 1* 



232 



18 48 34 2 



235 



48 40 12 1 



d. Work to overcome obstacles that the 
inquirer encounters in trying to 
secure help from outside resource 
agencies. % « 



n - 237 



37 i46 17 ^1 



238 



*% of* those answering "Not at all" or 
"Not standard service" 



ERIC 
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Regularly provided as a standard 
service. 



Not a standard ser'/lce; up to the 
Ataff member. 



j Not provided at all . 



From the Insights or data gained 
through providing reference/ 
Information services, provide 
formal fwdback on social service 



needs to politicians, planners, 
social agencies, etc. X 



f • Help the client work out personal 
problems (without necessarily | 
using outside resources); required 
deep probing of a complex personal! 
situation such as alcoholism, ' 
emotional crises, family disputes ij 
etc. X " 



66 25 ; 9 ; 1* 



87 ,1] 2 0 



Library plans to do or 
a regular basis. (Give 
approximate date.) 



233 



242 



g. Provide transportation (nc 
simply arrange for) for the 
public to outside resources. X ■ 

h. Provide (not simply arrange for) 
someone to accompany an inquirer 
to outside resources. X » 



97 3 1 ; 0 



96 



1 0 



244 



242 



Even though you may call them by another name, for the sake of 
convenience let us call the services you have identified above 
••l&R" or "Information and Referral." For the rest of this form 
"I&R" means, very generally, LINKING * LIBRARY USER TO A NON- 
LIBRARY RESOURCE THAT HE NEEDS. 



5. Does your library provide I&R services other than the ones listed in 
questions 2 and 4? 

n - 234 Z « 84 NO 16 YES: Please list them briefly here, or on the back. 

% ■ 93 Service Listed n » 41 



ERLC 



Does your library participate in an I&R network (not a general reference 
network) ? 

n - 232 % • 26 NO 24 YES: 8. Is the network a major or a minor factor 

in providing I&R, in your library? 
(Circle one) 

Major factor 5 4 3 2 1 Minor factor 

n - 54 Z - 19 6 28 22 24 Mean - 2.8 

*? of those answering "Not at all" or 
"Not standard service" 
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9. Does your library's I&R service support a special project(s) only — 
such as a Service to the Aging project? 

n - 237 : - 98 ^0 _2 YES: Go to Question 80. 

10. Does the I&R service support particular department (s) or subject (s) 
onlj;^? (For example, support only a Government Information Department.) 

n • 232 Z - 99 ^° i YES: Go to Question 80. 

11. Is your I&R service intended 

n « 231 Z - 2^ a. for the OR 4^ b. for a particular group. 

general Please identify the group 

population 

[Note: multiple responses alloved] 

20 [20 Aged 
60 160 Women 
n - 10 Z » 10{to Youth 

70 ;70 Handicapped 

[30 Other. Please specify: 

^ Go to Question 80. 

12. When did your library's I&R service first become operational? 

Year Median Year » 1975 39% No particular starting date 

8% Don't remember n » 226 

13. Were client needs assessed in any way by your library before beginninc 
I&R service? 

n « 226 % « 52 NO 48 YES: 14. Was the needs assessment based mainly 

on: (Check one) 

ii. a. a formal study? 
n « 104 Z ■ 86^ b. knowledge and experience of the library 

staff and/or other experts? 



ERIC 
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15. In your opinion, which of trie following influenced your libi'ary to 
undertake I&R service ; (Answer each question) 

a. Another library's experience. 

n - 215 Z » ^ NO 44 YES; 16. We learned about it through a 

26 Visit to the site(8) 
59 Meeting, conference, workshop, etc. 
n ■ 87 Z 46 Published report or article 

IS Other. Please specify; l4t specified 

17. What was the name of the library 
(libraries)? 

80% Named the library 
n ■ 66 17% Don't remember 

3%Pref er not to say 

b. Non-library agency (agencies), 
n - 178 % - 69 31 YES 

c. Our own formal needs assessment (a survey or a formal community study) . 
n - 180 % - 87 NO U YES 

d. An informal assessment of needs, such as in a staff discussion, 
n - 201 % - 18 NO % - 82 YES 

e. Another library's formal needs assessment or community study. 

n » 183 Z » 81^ NO 19^ YES: 18. We learned about it through a 

n " 35 Z « 69 Meeting, conference, workshop, etc. 

n ■ 34 Z » 62 Published report or article 

n ■ 35 Z - 24 Other. Please specify: ]}Z specified 

f. A report or article not related to any particular agency. 

n - ia4 Z - 82 NO 18 YES; 19. The title or subject of the article was; 

37% Named title or subject 
n - 30 63% Don't remember the title or stuject 
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g. A directive from a governing or funding authority (including trustees), 
n - 191 2 - 93 NO 7 YES 

h. Other, Please specify: 

n - 190 8% mentioned "other" 

20* Do you feel that non-library agencies generally have accepted or not 

accepted your library as an "I&R" agency? (Circle the appropriata number) 

n - 229 Accepted 5 4 3 2 1 Not accepted Don't know 

Z « 17 18 25 8 5 mean » 3.5 

21. Beyond referring or directing clients to non-library agencies, does 
your library work directly with other agencies in meeting the I&R 
needs of your community? 

n » 233 A great deal 5 4 3 2 1 Not at all 

% » 15 13 29 19 24 meaa - 2.8 

22. In your opinion, how much need is there for your library to improve 
i:s relationship with the other agencies? 

n » 23C No need to improve Strong need to improve 

relationship 5 4 3 2 1 relationship 

Z - 6 13 31 27 23 mean - 2.5 

23. What kind of statistical records about I&R does your library regularly 
keep? (This includes samoled statistics, too.) 

a. Number of I&R queries (distinct from other queries) 

n - 228 % « ^ No record ^4 We sample occasionally 20 We keep a running total 

(Please enter the most 
n « 36 recent 12-month total:* 
mean * 3796 w/o hi^hes 
case 

range - 15 - 163,000 

u. Time per I&R transaction 
n « 228 % «_87 No record iJ We sample occasionally 1^ V7e keep a running total 

*If the I&R service is less than a year old, please enter the most recent total. 
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c. Number of referrals (as opposed to information-giving) n - 230 

Z - 8£ No record ^ We sample occasionally 1£ We keep a runn-'ng total 

d. Number of follow-ups n « 229 

Z ■ ^ No record jLO We sample occasionally 4^ We keep a running total 

e. Number of walk-in vs. phone queries n ■ 227 

Z - 78 No record 9^ We sample occasionally 13^ We keep a running total 

f. Topics (categories) of I4R inquiries (such as "health care'\ "emergency 
shelter", etc.) n ■ 

Z ■ 21 No record We sample occasionally 1^ We keep a running total 

g. Other data n - 228 

W'^ sample occasionally: 5Z 



Both - IZ 



We keep a running total: 8Z 



24, Have any data or Impressions that your library has gathered in the course 
of I&R service been used by planners, service workers, community groups, 
or others for the sake of improving community services? 



229 



37 No 



30 YES 



33 Don't know 



25, In your library, who answers I&R questions? (Check all that apply) n ■ 233 

1*66 Regular adult services staff 

131 Regular children's services staff 

21 Regular young adult services staff 

21 Regular reference staff 

Z - J 

37 Regular library associate (paraprof essional) staff 
19 Regular clerical staff 
15 A special "liR-only" staff 
2^ No one; I&R is self-service in our library 



10 other. Please specify: 
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26. In providing I&R service, has your library assigned certain existing 
staff member (s) expressly to I&5 work? 



227 



78 NO 22^ YES: 27, How many full-time equivalents ?63 . 3 count 

How n3any of these have master's degrees?43 coun 



How many of the master's degree are 
in library science?40 count 

28. Has your library hired new staff expressly to provide I&R service? 

n • 232 S . 83 NO 11 YES: 29. How many full-time equivalents? 9± count 

me^.n « 2.4 

30 How many of the I&R service delivery staff have a bacKground in social 
service v.irk? (Check the two boxes that apply) 



All Staff Some Staff No Staff 
r 



Formal ediicaticn or training 2% 29% ' 69% 



206 



Experience 3 ; 37 ; 60 n « 200 

31. How many of your I&R staff have had formal training in I&R work. 

All Staff Some Staff No Staff 



' • 1 

Formal courses ^ 3% , 24% ; 74^ 



n - 190 



Workshops, institutes, etc. . 1 I 49 j 42 \ n - 212 



32. In your opinion, which of the following is the most Important trait 
for front-line I&R providers in your public library? (Check only one) 

51 Sensitivity in responding to the public 
I ±£ Knowledge of social service agencies 
: 11 Perseverance in serving the inquirer 
% 12 Listening, interviewing or counselling skills n « 2IO 

^ Oi Bilingual skills 
• 2^ Skill in organizing files 
^ 0 Other. Specify: 

33. Do you feel that I&R work in your library is 

Primarily library/ Primarily 
Information work 12 3 4 5 social work 

n - 231 % - 48 29 17 4 1 mean - 1.8 
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34. How do you think the library's professional staff as a whole feel 
about it? 



Primarily library/ Primarily 

information work 12 3 4 5 social work 

n - 228 3! -^3 27 19 7 4 mean • 2.O 

35. Is your library's liR service available: (Check one) 

21 In all branches 
40 Primarily in main/central branch 

Z ■ 3 Primarily in specially designated branch (es) n - 225 
Our library does not have a branch 

36. Does your library's I&R service have: 

a. Its own service desk or other special service point fl^ YES 21 NO n - 226 

b. A special name to identify it Z - < 29 YES 21 NO n - 225 

c. Separate phone lines, dedicated to liR t5 YES 85 NO n - 224 

37. Can your clients make use of your library's I&R services 

a. by phone? [Vt. YES 3 NO n « 230 

b. in person? Z " <98 YES T NO n - 228 



c. via remote coiiq)uter terminal? 

d. via cable television? 



^ YES 99 NO n - 216 

3 YES 97 NO n - 215 



38. How does the behind-*the-<*scenes work for I&R get done in your library? 
(Such as gathering information for files, maintaining files, training, 
etc.) 

(Check all that apply) 

33 There is a specially designated staff that performs and coordinates 

this kind of work. n > 227 

35 This kind of work is distributed among the regular library staff, n - 227 
Z ■ 33 This kind of work is distributed among the staff who actually 

answer I&R questions. n « 225 

14 Other. Please describe; n ■ 226 

12% described 



39. 



In its I&R service, does your library use an I&R resource file? (A 
resource file is a directory or list of resources the client might need.) 



232 Z • 18 NO 82 YES: 40 



X - 



Go to Question 41. 




. fls 

';7 



the resource file 

on index cards n - 191 

29 printed or photocopied in 
looseleaf form n ■ 191 
; 20 printed or photocopied in 
bound form n ■ 190 

3 con?)uterized, on-line 
5 printed, in microfiche 

form n - 191 

0 printed, on microform n 
II other. Please specify: n 
^ 8% specified 

Go to Question 42. 

^Assume: "other than microform." 
B-15 i OS 



n - 190 



191 
191 
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41, Does your library compile or 
help in compiling a resource 
fiT¥? ^ 



NO YES 



^ 42, Does your library compile or help n - 213 

Question 57 compile the I&R resource file? 80 

P*8® _N0 YES Z - 20 



Go to 
Question 
45. 

43, Does any other organization participate in compiling the fils? 

n - 182 J - ^ NO 48 YES: 44, Who has the major responsibility for 

compiling the file? 

Primarily Primarily the 

the library 5 4 3 2 1 other organi2ation(s 

n - 88 Z » 28 18 20 11 27 orean « 3,2 
45. How many items ("resources") are incluHod in the total resource file? 

Approximately: Mean, w/o extreme case - 689 44Z Don't know n- 108 
Range - 2 - 45,000 



46. 



Which of the following elements does your library try to include in the 
entries in your resource file? (Check ail that apply) n - 194 

98 a. Name of resource 

98 b. Address 

99 c. Plione number 

90 d. Description of services or activities 
83 e. Name of person to contact 

54 f . Name of pevson in charge 

59^ g. Type of service (federal, state, local, private) 

22^ h. Source of financial support 

72 i. Hours of service 

60 j • Geographic area served 

56 k. Eligibility requirements 

4^ 1. Evaluation of the service by library staff 

2 m- Qualifications of the staff 

13 n. Physical accessibility of agency (ramps, parking, public 

transport, etj.) 
29 o. Service capacity/Availability of services 
21^ p. Languages spoken other than English 

55 q. Fees for services 

2 r. Other. Please specify: 

9% specified 
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47. What Id the main order the resource file ~ the order that contains 
the library's post complete Information about resource agencies? 



Examples: 

Alphabetical by provider 



Al-Anon 

Andrews Day Care 
Art-by-number J, Inc. 
Astral Yoga 



Alphabetical by subject, then provider 



ALCOHOLISM 
Al-Anon 

Drug Abuse Center 
ART 

Art-by-ntanbera, Inc, 

Portash University, Fine Arts Dep 



Alphabetlcally, by provider (Individual or agency) 

Alphabetically, by subject and under that, alphabetically by provider 

Geographically and, under that, alphabetically by provider 

By segment of the population served (target group) 

By need or problem 

Other. Please describe: 

AS RECODED DURING ANALYSIS: 



[AS ASKED] 



2 -< 



51, 
30 
20 



1^ 
4 



Alphabetical by pvovlder 
Alphabetical by subject 

Split file, usually subject and provider, with 

complete Infor.matlon In each file 

Dictionary alphabet, with multiple access (e.g., 

provider, service, target group) 

By need or problem 

Other 



152 



48. In addition to the main file order, is there an index to the resource 
file — for example, at the back of a published resource file, or in 
a separate section of a card file? 



Z « 44 NO 



49 YES 



7 Not applicable 



192 



49. Are the subject headings or classifications that are applied to an entry 
In the resource file drawn from a prepared list of subject headings? 
(Prepared ln*-house or elsewhere.) 

Z « 32 NO 51 YES 16 Don't know n « 188 
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50. On the average, how often is every entry in the resource file verified? 



About 3 times a year? 
About 2 times a year? 

About 1 time a year? [AS ASKED] 

About every two years? 

As the need to revise an entry becomes apparent during the course of 
I&R work. 

Don't know 

Other. Please specify: 

AS RECODED DURING ANALYSIS; 

[ 3 About 3 times a year 

About 2 times a year 
About 1 time a year 
About every 2 years 

As the need becomes apparent n * 193 

10 Once a year and as needed 
3 Every 2 years and as needed 
7 Other 

11 Don't know 



_5 
29 

^26 



51, Is cotJ5)uter equipment used in maintaining or manipulating the resource file ? 
n - 192 Z - 93 NO 7 YES 



52, 



Is computer equipment used in r etrieving information from the resource 
file? ^ 



55. 



192 



96 NO 



4^ YES: 53. Is the resource file accessed online? 

8 Z - 50 NO 50 YES: 54. Is online access available 
1 at every point where I&R 

service is available? 



8 % - 50 NO 50 YES 



Is there one person in your library who has responsibility for overseeing 
or coordinating all I&R services? 



n - 192 % 40 NO 



60 YES: 56. Put that person's title in the box at th** 
appropriate level: 



n «117 



1. (Director of the library) 
20% 

r- 



2. 



3. 



41% 
25% 



4. 



11% 
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[Added durin 
analysis] 



Below, you are asked to assign priorities to various 
library services. Check one Item for EVERY pair. 



57. Imagine that your library has been mandated to eliminate one public 
service. If you personally were forced to choose one from each of 
the following pairs to be retained and the other to be eliminated 
entirely, what would your choice be? Please put an "R" by the service 
you would choose to retain. 



Example: e, I&R Service 

a. 4Z I&R service 

b. 58X liR service 

c. 362 I&R service 

d. 18X I&R service 



or 
OR 



R Circulation of periodicals 



16Z Traditional book-based n « 224 
reference service 
OR 42% Program events (demonstrations, n * 217 

talks, showings, etc.) 
OR 64% Children's story hours n « 218 

OR _82% Interlibrary loan n « 221 



^J[f you are the director of your library, go to Question 59. 

58. IF YOU ARE NOT TES DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY: What choices do you think 
the library's director i^ould make? (What is YOUR best guess of :.he 
director's likely choice when forced?) 



3 



a . 3Z I&R service OR 

b. 38% I&R service OR 

c . 25% I&R service OR 

d. 14% I&R service OR 



97% Traditional book-based n - 146 

reference service 
^2Z Program events (demonstrations, 

talks, showings, etc.) n « 141 
75% Children's story hours n « 142 

86% Interlibrary loan n « 142 



59. IF YOU WORK IN A LIBRARY WITH MORE THAN OWE PROFESSIONAL POSITION: 

What choices do you think the majority of your library's professional 
staff would make? 



a. ?% I&R service OR 

b. 34% I&R service OR 

c. 22% I&R service OR 



97% Traditional book-based n » 183 

reference service 
66% Program events (demonstrations, 

talks, showings, etc.) n » 177 
78% Children's story hours n « 177, 



d. 11% I&R service OR 89% Interlibrary loan n » 179 
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for on-going support of I&R services: Does your library's budget 
include an amount specifically earmarked for I&R? 



222 Z « 91 NO 9 YES: 61. What was the amount budgeted for I&R services 

for your current 12-month fiscal year ? 

Range - - 58.115 n - 15 

Is on-going support for I&R "^^^ " ^^"^'^"^^ 

absorbed in the library's 
regularly budgeted activities? 

212 J ■ 21 Completely re Somewhat n Not at all 

V V 

63. Has any on-going financial support (as opposed to 
start-up support) of I&R operations come from 
outside the library's regular source of income — 
from a special source of money? 

n - 60 % - 55 NO 45 YES: 64. Identify the offices or 

{ agencies that awarded 

j the money: 

n ■ 30 % ■ 2Z State Library agency 

29 JLT^U.S. Office of Education 

29 28 Dept. of Health, Edu- 

cation & Welfare 
29 _3 United Way 

28 _0 Private foundation 

29 52 ether. Please specify:* 
! 

[Note: Multiple response 
allowed.] 

^ * 

For on-going support of your library's I&R service, do you receive outside 
support other than money ? 

221 % - 66 NO 34 YES: 66. What kind of support? 

n ■ 76 Z =« 51^ Volunteer workers 

75 52 Access to another agency's I&R files 

75 Zl Help in training our staff 

72 36 Publicity 

74 2^ Other. Specify: 14% specified 
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67. In preparing for liR services, libraries sometimes have start-up costs . 
Did your library experience I&R start-up costs? 



219 X NO 36 YES: 68. Did any financial support for start-up 
~\ come from outside the library's regular 

I sources of income? 



79 Z - 29 NO 



21; YES: 69. Identify the offices or 
agencies that awarded 
the money: 

n « 56 Z • 39 State library agency 
«18^U.S. Office of 

Education 
.29 Dept. of Health, 
^ Education & Welfare 

_A United Way 
?5 Private foundation 
29 Other. Please specif 

25Z specified 

70. In starting up I&R, did your library receive outside assistance other 
than money? 



218 Z • 61 NO 



39 YES: 
n 



71. What kind of assistance? 



85 Z • ^2 Volunteer workers 

54 Access to another agency's I&R files 
47 Help in training our staff 
38 Help in developing I&R procedures 
33 Publicity 

25^ Other. Specify: 21Z specified 

72. Is any special communications equipment currently used in the library's 
I&R service? 



221 Z 90 NO 



10 YES: 


73. 


Which ones? (Check all that apply) 


n - 22 X 


- 14 


Cable television, to link client with librar 


23 


_0 


Cable television, to link library with 






service agency 


23 


39 


Three-way phone connections to link library, 






client and service agency 


23 


13 


Teletype facilities, to link library with 






other agency 


22 


14 


Teletype facilities, to link library with 






client 


23 


26 


Other. Please describe briefly: 



74. Has the library ever added a new phone line(s) specifically to assist 
In I&R services? 



227 Z ■ 78 NO 



22 YES 



75. Has the library ever had 3-way phone hook-up facilities for the purpose 
of I&R? 

O - 227 % - 93 NO 7 YES 

ERIC ~ 114 
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76. Has your library engaged in any publicity of its I&R service? 



n - 229 % - 38 NO 



Go to 

Question 78. 



62 YES: 77. Please fill out this table. Identify 
which form of publicity was used to 
publicize I&R only , or to publicize 
I&R with other services . 

V [Note: Multiple 

responses allowed.] 



PUBLICITY 



SERVICES PUBLICIZED: 







I&R only 


I&R 


with other service 


n 


a. 


Newspaper features, spots or ads 


X -40 




54 


141 


b. 


Television features, spots or add 


19 




17 


141 


c. 


Radio faatures or ads 


28 




30 


141 


d. 


Flyers, or brochures 


36 




34 


141 


e. 


Posters or placards 


33 




15 


141 


f. 


Bill boards 


J8 




_3 


139 


g- 


Personal contact by library staff 


36 




42 


141 


h. 


Other. Please specify: 




16 




135 



78. How much money is allocated in the library's current regular budget for 
I&R publicity? 

Z - 65 No money at all 35^ Cannot be calculated! 

'n - 198 

$: Range - $100 - 75,000 (2 cases only) 

79. In providing l&R service, what has been the biggest problem for your 
library? Please be more specific than simply stating "money." 

[Not coded for computer. See text for responses.] 



in: 
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80. Has your library worked with other agencies? Has the library: 

1 £ 

Helped compile a resource file (or directory) that Is 41^ YES 254 
distributed to non*-llbrary agencies for their I&R work? 

Assisted another agency in setting up a resource file? A^YES 260 

Assisted another agency In collecting data for Its 48 YES 259 
resource file? 

Convened meetings of I&R providers In your region? 20 YES 257 

Worked with another agency In seeking funding for jU YES 254 
I&R In your region? 

Published a joint I&R newsletter? _3YES 253 

Done other I&R-related things? Please specify: 15^ YES 261 

14Z specified 

81. What Is the smallest (most local) political Jurisdiction that your 
whole library (library system) serves? (Check one only) 



% ■ 56^ city or town or township 

26 county 

4 school district 

7 multl--county or multi-state region 

4 state 

3 other. Describe: 



265 



82. YOU'RE DONE! Thanks for sticking with it. Please put the form in the 

envelope provided and send it to Tom Childers, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Orexel University, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 

Best wishes. 



ERIC 
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NATIONAL l&R SURVEY 
WORKSHEET 
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